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Betty Wilson 


From Baga CALIFORNIA TO THE PANAMA CANAL, people are brushing off the welcome mat. 


New hotels are rising beside the sea or mountains, gay picture posters are sprouting everywhere 


to advertise local tourist attractions, and travelers are tossing things into suitcases. For Mexico and 


the Caribbean countries know that the tourist industry has become big business. 


Back in the thirties, U. S. schoolteachers blazed the 
path to Mexico. They would not recognize it today. The 
Miami boom sold Havana, nearest of all the Latin Ameri- 
can capitals, and Varadero changed in fifteen years from 
swamp to glamorous beach resort. A modern airport has 
been carved out of the jungle in a remote corner of 
Honduras so everyone can visit the Maya ruins at Copan. 
Statesmen praise this tourist build-up for promoting inter- 
national friendship; finance ministries eye with approval 
its effects on the national treasury; and the tourists 
themselves leave with the conviction that there’s no place 
like wherever it is they've been. 

Except for a few isolated examples—the seasonal 
\rgentine migration to Uruguayan beaches or Mexico’s 


2 


campaign to promote domestic travel—the tourist industry 
today means North Americans. Last year the inveterate 
suitease-clutchers and camera-snappers of the United 
States spent something like twelve billion dollars on 
recreational travel, well over $600,000,000 of it abroad; 
in the next year or two the foreign figure is expected to 
reach $1.500,000.000. Even to Europe, where they con- 
stitute a tiny proportion numerically( less than one tenth 
of France’s two and a half million visitors in 1949), the 
importance of dollar-laden U. S. travelers can be gauged 
by the fact that two thirds of the French Tourist Com- 
mission budget for the next four years has been allocated 
for publicity in the United States. In this hemisphere, 
particularly in Mexico, Central America, and the Carib- 
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bean, they are by far the major factor: they make up 
95 per cent of Mexico’s tourists, 80 per cent of the 
Dominican Republic’s, 80 per cent of Haiti’s. 

Most of the ten countries between the Rio Grande and 
the Colombian-Panamanian border are neophytes at the 
tourist game. The Indian highlands of Guatemala and 
the Cathedral in Ciudad Trujillo, for example, have been 
there all along. But only recently have such attractions 
become easy to reach, equipped to handle visitors in 
quantity, and—most important—heard of at all. 

Particularly since the war, considerable emphasis has 
been laid on the economic aspects of tourism. A couple 
of years ago, in the Foreign Commerce Weekly, Maurice 
Gilmere of the Office of Inter-American Affairs put it 
like this: “If a consignment of rubber is shipped from 
Brazil to New York, that, obviously, is an export from 
Brazil to the United States worth, perhaps, $50,000. But 
suppose a shipload of tourists sailed from New York to 
Rio de Janeiro. What is that 
just a shipload of tourists?” 
tion, he points out that 500 of them, staying ten days and 


an export, an import, or 
Replying to his own ques- 


spending an average of $10 a day, earn Brazil that same 
amount, “and, as almost everyone will agree, selling food, 
souvenirs, and entertainment to the tourists would be a 
more agreeable occupation for the Brazilians than trying 
to extract $50,000 worth of rubber from the Amazonian 
jungles.” 

It's not as easy as that, of course. The Dominican 
Republic’s $12,000,000 hotel project, calling for four- 
teen luxury hotels to be completed by 1952, could never 


have been undertaken for the benefit of Dominicans 
alone—-there aren't enough of them. Mexico, with fewer 


than 200,000 cars registered in 1942, has pushed a sys- 
tem of paved roads crisscrossing the country from 
Juarez to the Guatemalan border. and back and forth 
through the mountains to every town of any size. Panama, 
Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, the Dominican Republic have high- 
powered tourist programs. Guatemala, dissatisfied with 
the results of a more or less haphazard one, is planning 
to shift into high with a streamlined, reorganized National 
Tourist Committee and a substantial publicity budget. 
But the 
investment is small eompared with the outlay required 
for other industries. 


Honduras has set up a Tourist Commission. 


More U. S. dollars are spent on foreign tours than on 
sugar—almost twice as many; more than on coffee, 


copper, rubber, or tin. During the twenty years between 
wars, globe-trotting North Americans created eight bil- 
lion dollars in exchange. In 1939, no peak year, their 
expenditures away from home were close to $400.000.- 
000, equivalent to sixteen per cent of total U.S. imports. 
Three hundred thousand visited France alone in 1929, 
climaxing a decade when the sidewalk cafés of Paris had 
become the goal of every right-minded citizen. 

What all this means to world trade is hard to exag- 
gerate. New to Latin America, the dollar shortage—-item 
number one in the postwar economic picture—is an old 
The United States sells more than it 
buys, has done so consistently since 1914. In the twenty 
year period 1920-1939, the gap between commodity 
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Relics of past Indian civilizations offer sights 
treats for travelers in many countries: Hondi 


exports and imports added up to a bit over fifteen billion 
dollars. As Godfrey Macdonald, vice president of Grace 
Line, has pointed out, the money laid down by U.S. 
travelers came to more than half that. 

Leveling Europe’s industries and shutting its doors 
to trade, World War II turned Latin American economies 
upside down. One can’t make a generalization that will 
hold good universally. To give a few examples: before 
the war, Europe took half of Latin America’s exports 
and sold it half its imports, while the United States’ share 
of both was one third—but the United States was chief 
customer to Mexico and the Caribbean Republics, and 
one or two South American countries. Or, again, it is 
valid to say that buying from the United States at the 
rate of $3.350,000,000 a year while selling at the rate of 
only $2,450,000,000, according to figures for January- 
June 1948, has eaten away Latin American dollar re- 
serves—but Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and El Salva- 
dor have steadily gone on exporting more than they 
imported. 

On the whole, the story runs along these lines: Prior 
to 1939, the countries of Latin America were sellers, 
their chief products oil, foodstuffs, and minerals. Sud- 
denly, as their markets and sources of supply vanished, 
they found their war-vital goods in great demand. by the 
United States. Since there was little to buy, they piled 
up huge dollar balances. And, just about the time the 
selling wave ended, their pent-up demand spilled over. 
Their equipment was worn out; long waiting and pros- 
perity led to a clamor for consumer goods; many of them 
had embarked on expensive development or industrializa- 
tion programs. They were newly important in world 
trade. Even allowing for price increases, the value of 
their exports was up almost 60 per cent in 1947 as com- 
pared with 1938. But imports had doubled. The reserves 
went fast. If they won back their European markets 
their problem remained unsolved, because much of the 
exchange thus earned could not be converted. and what 
they wanted had to be paid for in dollars. 

If the factories are to continue going up, the power 
plants to multiply, the farms to be improved, there must 
be a way to pay for them. Of greater immediacy, there 
must be an income to make up the deficit until increased 
production begins to pay off. Significantly, as Latin 
America’s trade deficit mounted, such items as chemicals. 
industrial machinery, and electrical apparatus rose from 
32 per cent to 45 per cent of total imports. 

Mexico, one of the countries hardest hit by the post- 
war slump and one of the most ambitious planners, was 
the first—and is still the principal—Latin American 
beneficiary of the growing urge to visit foreign parts. 
Except for a slight dip in 1947, the annual tourist figures 
have been rising for thirteen years. The National Tourist 
Commission—-which does not count casual visitors across 
the Rio Grande, although in 1946 they spent $72,000,- 
000—estimates the 1948 influx of tourists at about 
265,000. Last year a record 235.000 crowded in during 
the first nine months, and in November El Universal 
carried a report from Acapulco that, at the height of 
what was generally considered to be the dull season, it 
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was still impossible to get a hotel room. The tourists and 
staggering cotton exports shared the credit for tipping 
the trade balance to favorable for the first time since 
the war. 

Because he comes from a country devoted to facts and 
figures, the Yankee tourist is well documented. Where 
he goes, what he does there, how much money he spends, 
and what he spends it on, is all on record. And it is 
also known that “he ,” in six out of ten cases, is a woman. 

Since travel ranks high in the European Recovery 
Program (U. S. Undersecretary of Commerce C. V. 
Whitney states that the aim is “500,000 American tour- 
ists in Europe by 1952”), ECA recently asked homeward- 
bound tourists in Paris what interested them most about 
the places they had visited. Somewhat to the surprise of 
the pollsters, in view of the traditional picture of North 
American tourists lined up behind a guide in a museum, 
28 per cent gave first place to the people. Scenery came 
next, with museums far down on the list, between “archi- 
tecture’ 

Canada is far and away the number one goal of U. S. 
tourists, and Mexico is next. But evidently they stay 
longer in Europe. While Mexico reports an average stay 
of two weeks, those approached by the ECA poll had 
been in Europe nearly two months. 

The tourist dollar, one of the most widely distributed 
of all forms of income, is broken down like this: Twenty- 
six cents goes for merchandise, from toothpaste and post- 
cards to Guatemalan hand-loomed cottons brought back 


and “theaters and concerts.” 


in straw baskets; another twenty cents is spent on res- 
taurants and cafés; travel within the country takes 18.5 
cents, lodgings seventeen, theaters and amusements 8.5; 
and the last dime pays for cabs, sightseeing, and inci- 
dentals. It is worth noting that tourists are not as rich 
as they used to be—-students are the largest single group 
of foreign travelers. Motels are often given credit for 
the travel upswing within the United States; now Mexico 
has strung motor courts along the Pan American High- 
way. Cuba’s Tourist Corporation offered five prizes in 
1947 for designs for tourist camps; lower cost and less 
elaborate plane service has been initiated on some inter- 
national runs. 

It becomes tiresome, perhaps, for a nation to live with 
the eternal consciousness of being picturesque. Yet wher- 
ever a tourist industry flourishes, a country has success- 
fully capitalized on the differences between itself and 
some other land. With humorous resignation, the Mexi- 
can weekly Hoy commented a few weeks ago: “Rio de 
Janeiro has what God gave it; New York, what man gave 
it; Mexico City has God, man, and tourists.” Under- 
standably embarrassed and a bit piqued by the ubiquitous 
tourist with his camera trained on something quaint, the 
Indians in some parts of Mexico have been dropping 
many of their ancient fiesta customs—the parties at the 
cemetery on All Souls’ Day, for example. There is more 
than business in the Government's efforts to preserve old 
customs—Mexico’s Indian heritage, evident in dress, art, 
temperament, and the faces of its people, is a proud tradi- 
tion fiercely kept alive—but it is good business as well. 
Much of Panama’s publicity features the lovely pollera 
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costume, and Costa Rican posters show the gaily deco- 
rated oxcarts prized by farm families. 
As an industry, tourism runs all the way from Cuba’s 
third and Mexico’s fourth to “negligible” in the Costa 
Rican economy, according to the Junta de Turismo. The 
New York Times reported a year or two ago that if money 
were no object, Western Hemisphere countries would be 
first choice for about 30 per cent of potential U. S. 
tourists. 
rs Francisco J. Hernandez, chief of the Pan American 
Aes Union’s Travel Division, estimates that mere failure to 
a pe eliminate red tape and expand facilities costs Latin 
j Tourist buys + . America between 50 and 150 million dollars a year. Every 


souvenirs of San José recent Inter-American Conference and each of the three 
with precious dollars 


Inter-American Travel Congresses has urged substitution 
of a tourist card for the welter of documents now needed 
to enter many countries. As far south as Panama, this 
advice has been heeded. The visa requirement is a 
thing of the past—at least for native-born U, S. citizens. 
Only Honduras requires a passport. The rest require a 
simple tourist card, and in the case of four—Cuba, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, and Panama—such a card can 
be obtained from the airline or shipping company. 
Next to publicity—-or rather, to take things in their 
proper order, before a campaign is started—the first 
need is hotels. This is true even in already established 


centers—Port-au-Prince, for instance, had to build several 
just to take care of expected visitors to the Exposition. 
But one of the main jobs has been to develop new resort 
areas. Varadero is a good example. A marshy piece of 
land with a magnificent five-mile beach, the addition of 
sprawling luxury hotels transformed it into one of the 
Caribbean’s top resorts. More are still going up. Now 
the merchants of the town have banded together in a 
committee to promote civic improvements. 
Mountainous Chiriqui Province in Panama, locally 
famous for hunting and fishing, has been opened to 
tourists with a paved road to Concepcion, near the Costa 
Sleeping in hammock: r trave Rican border, and completion of the elaborate Hotel 
tried out by every vis Nacional in David, besides smaller inns in other towns. 
The Tourist Commission, established in 1947, is working 
toward a goal of 500,000 tourists a year. As La Estrella 
de Panama points out, the Canal Zone is a permanent 
source of tourists, if only they can be wooed into spend- 
ing their vacations in Panama. The Dominican Republic 
has its eye on so-far-undeveloped mountain and seashore 


spots as sites for the next in its series of hotels. Four are 
already completed, including the widely advertised 
Jaragua in Ciudad Trujillo. Tuxtla Gutiérrez, once an 
isolated town in wild Chiapas, Mexico, acquired a resort 
hotel as the Pan American Highway drove south toward 
Guatemala. 

Haiti's plan to encourage hotel-building is similar to 
the one followed in several other countries. New hotels 
and other businesses related to tourism are exempt from 


taxation for five years. The materials needed to build 
and furnish them come in duty free. In some cases. even 
the land is free. Last year a fund of $250,000 was set 
aside for subsidizing hotels, 
Across the island, the Dominican Republic has an- 
Indian woman hand-weaves 


textiles for which 
Guatemala is famous 
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nounced a five-year, $30,000,000 tourist program that 
deserves mention for its all-inclusiveness. The hotel proj- 
ect is part of it. So were the recent deepening of Ciudad 
Trujillo harbor and expanding of its facilities to accom- 
modate cruise ships. The Government has bought a 166- 
passenger liner of its own, the Nuevo Dominicano, to add 
to the ways of getting there. All roads are being improved 
and new ones built to future resorts in the mountains, 
on plateaus, and along the coast. Airports are being built, 
besides the existing one at Ciudad Trujillo, for the new 
Dominican Airlines. A separate but related project has 
been construction, now three fourths complete, of aque- 
ducts to provide pure water and modern sanitation to 
every city. Prices on native handicrafts for tourists are 
fixed by law. A press office and Information Center in 
New York are in charge of large-scale U. S. advertising. 

The model, and ‘one of the most highly organized tour- 
ist countries in the world, is Mexico. It has the Govern- 
ment’s National Tourist Commission, which is being re- 
organized, and the unofficial National Tourist Associa- 
tion. It has two automobile clubs, which offer the usual 
services and function on the side as travel agencies. It 
has the Pemex Travel Club, sponsored by the State- 
owned oil company. In 1948, Mexico appropriated 
$400,000 for publicity in the United States. In one year— 
1947—-seventeen first-class hotels opened their doors in 
Mexico City alone. At a recent convention of the Mexican 
Hotel Association, someone estimated that member hotels 
represented an investment of 800,000,000 pesos (at 
present exchange rates, about $95,000,000). Every Sun- 
day travel supplement tells of a new one—a resort on Lake 
Tequisquitengo in a converted mansion once owned by 
Cortés; a spa at a San Luis Potosi hot spring; another 
beach resort across the bay from Acapulco, where hotels 
have been perched on every cliff. 

Hotels and restaurants are subject to Tourist Commis- 
sion inspection, and room rates are fixed. Guides must 
pass strict examinations; one recently lost his license for 
overcharging a tourist on a pair of bullfight tickets. 
Acapulco hotel owners are agitating for similar tests 
and licenses for hotel employees. Besides offices all over 
Mexico, the Tourist Commission has one in New York, 
and in 1947 opened a Havana branch to attract non-U.S. 
visitors. The Pan American Highway from Laredo has 
competition in the form of a newly finished road by way 
of Juarez, and another from Nogales is under construc- 
tion. A superhighway by-passing Taxco will shortly cut 
the ten- to twelve-hour drive from Mexico City to Aca- 
pulco down to five or six hours. 

What still remains to be done in most countries is 
brought out by the resolutions of recent conferences. In 
addition to recommending a Hemisphere tourist card, the 
Third Inter-American Travel Congress, which met in 
Argentina last year, came out for standardization of 
maps, road signs, and car regulations (in some places you 
post a bond, in others you don’t; some countries recog- 
nize foreign drivers’ licenses, some issue local ones on 
presentation of one’s own, in others you have to apply 
from the beginning. And what does a stop sign look 

(Continued on page 37) 
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For ALL Mexico, the biggest news of 1949 was the September 26 discovery of what appeared 
to be the bones of Cuauhtémoe, the last Aztec ruler and hero of the resistance to the Spanish Con- 
quest. The remains were uncovered beneath the altar of a colonial church in Guerrero State by 
a modest, determined scientist, Doctora Eulalia Guzman of the National Institute of Anthro- 


pology and History. 

Without denying Spain’s contribution to their country, 
Mexicans are proud of the ancient Aztec nation and of 
the Indian heritage that lives on in their culture and in 
their blood. To them Cuauhtémoc was a symbol of their 
unconquerable spirit. 

Born in 1495, Cuauhtémoe succeeded to the Aztec 
throne in 1520, at a time when the empire was torn by 
treason and staggering under the attacks of the Spanish 
invaders. The young nobleman had been the first to cry 
out against Moctezuma when the old Emperor yielded to 
the Spaniards’ demands that he urge his countrymen to 
submit. Cuauhtémoc fully realized the gravity of the 
position he was assuming and the risks involved. Never- 
theless, he was determined to fight to the last for his 


people’s independence. He defended the lake-island 
capital brilliantly, heroically, and at times cruelly. The 
conquistadors had to struggle for the ground inch by 
inch. Only after a long siege, with the water supply cut 
off, did the defense collapse. 

Cuauhtémoe tried to escape in a canoe, but was 
captured by two of Cortés’ captains. Brought before the 
Spanish leader, the Indian Emperor handed over a dagger, 
urging his captor to use it at once. But Cortés, admiring 
the Mexican’s bravery, treated him with respect and 
cordiality. Then Cortés’ rivals, suspecting their leader 
of hiding the royal treasure, forced the torture of 
Cuauhtémoc. Legend has it that the Indian Emperor 
reproached a companion for complaining when the flames 
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Old drawing depicts Cortés and his consort, Malinche, receiving 
Cuauhtémoc with full honors of war 


Dr. Eulalia Guzman, of Mexico's National Institut 
inthropology and History, at work on Cuauhtémo: 


licked his feet. Fearing that to leave Cuauhtémoc free _ 
in the capital might provoke new uprisings, Cortés took 
him along as a prisoner on his expedition to Honduras. 
During the journey, the last Aztec ruler was accused of 


abouts of his remains. 

The greying lady who made the September find— 
Eulalia, as all Mexico came to call her affectionately— 
had long devoted her talents to studying the life and 
origins of the Indian population. Born in the little rural 
town of San Pedro Piedra Gorda in Zacatecas, she 


class children did then. After continuing her studies and 
graduating from the Normal School in the capital, she 
taught in various schools and was sent by President 
Carranza to study teaching methods in Massachusetts. 
Returning to Mexico in 1916, she was determined to do 
her bit in a rural school. In the town of Bacum, Sonora, 
she managed to overcome the Indians’ aversion to sitting 
in the same classroom with the children of their white and 
mestizo masters. 

\ trip to Europe followed, then back to Mexico City 
as Director of the Cuauhtémoc School—she chose the 
name herself, for she had long considered the last Aztec 
ruler an inspiring example for youth. For her, as for 
so many Mexicans, Cuauhtémoc’s rebellious spirit 
rebelling even against the nation’s characteristic fatal- 
ism—was his greatest quality. Siqueiros has expressed 
this in a striking mural; our great Zacatecan poet Ramon 
Lopez Velarde called Cuauhtémoc “the only hero worthy 
of art.” 

While directing the Cuauhtémoe School. Eulalia con- 
tinued her studies of archeology and Mexican pre-history, 
receiving her doctoral degree. She ably assisted Alfonso 
Caso in the excavations leading to the discovery of the 
treasures of Monte Alban. 

Eulalia’s second trip to Europe in 1936-40 produced 
extensive research and, among other things, photographs 
of Cortés’ letters to Charles V, soon to be published in 
an annotated edition. It was these letters that really 


aroused her scientific curiosity about Cuauhtémoc and 
the history of the Conquest. They taught her the impor- —_ 
tance of criticism, for she became convinced that we do | 


¥ 


not really know the history of the Conquest. Rather we 
know what the conquistadors—Cortés, Gomara, and 


Bernal Diaz del Castillo—wanted us to know. This realiza- — 


tion was behind the Doctora’s decision to investigate 
rumors that Cuauhtemoc’s mortal remains rested in a 
place called Ixcateopan. 


There two valuable documents had turned up in the _ 
possession of one of the townsmen, Don Salvador 


votional book, Destierro de Ignorancias y Amigo de | 
Penitentes (Banisher of Ignorance and Friend of the [ 
Penitent). Both came to the owner from his ancestors. 
The so-called carta viva, copied on four sheets bound in 
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stances of his burial. The message is attributed to the 
Spanish missionary, Father Toribio de Benavente, known 
as Motolinia, and relates that Cuauhtémoc’s body was 
carried by the Indians from the spot where he was 
executed to the town where he was born: Ixcateopan. ‘It 
further indicates that the Indian hero was buried where 
the Asuncién Church stands in that town. Marginal notes 
written on the devotional book seemed to complete the 
letter’s story. 

These suggestive items started Eulalia Guzman on the 
most sensational investigation of the century in Mexico. 
She had been sent to Ixcateopan by the National Insti- 
tute of Anthropology and History to authenticate the 
documents. Though she realized at once that they were 
copies of older papers, she appreciated the significance 
of their contents. Seeking confirmation, she turned to 
oral tradition, an important historical source. First she 
had to gain the confidence of the suspicious and distrust- 
ful townspeople. This did not take long. The old men, 
women, and children could confide in her, for in her 
Indian features, her simple, humble bearing, they 
recognized one of their own people. 

They showed her the will of Don Florentino Rodriguez, 
grandfather of the man who now owned the document 
and the book. The will mentioned the carta viva, handed 
down to grandfather Rodriguez by his ancestors, and 
which “they say the old people recited as Motolinia had 
said it.” The grandfather added that “When I could not 
carry on the message by word of mouth, I put it in 
writing. Then there was a new clue. The will speaks of 
a blank paper which was really a letter written ‘n 
invisible ink. 

Fourteen old men-—all over eighty—told Eulalia 
Guzman that they learned from their own ancestors that 
Cuauhtémoc’s remains were buried in Ixcateopan. She 
returned to the capital fired with enthusiasm. In May she 
made another trip to Ixcateopan and went through Don 
Florentino Rodriguez’ copious notes, in five little volumes. 
Here was an extensive narration running from the mar- 
riage of Cuauhtémoc’s grandfather to the death and 
burial of the last Emperor. She also found the blank 
paper written in invisible ink. She risked holding the 
second page near the fire to see what it said. It turned 
out to be in code. 

In July Eulalia learned of an old codex that tells in 
pictures the story of the march with Cuauhtémoc’s body 
to Ixcateopan. She got permission to hold the first page 
of the invisible writing to the fire. At the bottom was 
Motolinia’s signature. 

Experts were needed, and someone recommended the 
Bank of Mexico. The Bank sent specialists in ink, hand- 
writing, and documents. [xcateopan suffered a miniature 
invasion by a distinguished group of technicians and 
scholars eager to determine whether the documents and 
signatures were genuine. 

Meanwhile Eulalia went about gathering more evidence 
from folklore. It all seemed to confirm the claim. For 
example, the ancient name of Ixcateopan was Ixcatemo- 
teopan, or “Here is your King.” Almost at the entrance 
to Jxcateopan there is a little square which, from time 
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immemorial, has been known as the Plaza de Cuauhtémoc. 
Legend has it that there the men who were carrying 
Cuauhtémoc’s body rested their burden for the last time. 

Eulalia Guzman established that the death of the Aztec 
hero occurred on February 26, 1525, on Carnival Tues- 
day. At Carnival time in Ixcateopan they perform what 
they call the Dance of the Aguileros or Falconers, which 
is a precise reference to the carry ing of Cuauhtémoc’s 
body to Ixcateopan. The dancers begin the ascent to the 
tableland on which Ixcateopan is perched. They dance 
only at night. During the day they lodge at some house, 
then go on dancing the next night and stop over at 
another house. Thus. in a spiral progress, they finally 
reach the main square of Ixcateopan on the morning of 
the Tuesday of Carnival. It used to be the custom at this 
time to set up a gallows in the center of the square. The 
dancers would prepare to hang a young man, who was 
then ransomed by women arriving with flowers and 
pitchers of crystal-clear water. In recent years the gal- 
lows has been replaced by a greased pole. The Aguileros 
spend hour after hour dancing in the narrow street 
behind the chancel of the Ixcateopan church, that is, just 
a few yards from the spot where the tomb was found. 
While they dance tirelessly, they weep disconsolately. It 
is also the custom to light candles behind the chancel. 

Then there are popular songs telling the story of the 
journey. An Indian, Miguel Garcia, learned as a boy a 
Nahuatl song narrating the march with Cuauhtémoc’s 
body to Ixcateopan and naming the places through which 
the little procession passed. 

Later Eulalia Guzman was given a gold medallion con- 
taining a much-folded paper. It was a last message, 
formerly kept in a very old silver reliquary of sixteenth 
century Indian manufacture. Motolinia’s signature ap- 
pears on the document, which is a summary of the paper 
in invisible ink. The paper reads approximately as fol- 
lows: “I buried Cuauhtémoc. Motolinia . . . my sons 
Guard keeps vigil et Juan and Cruz... 1537. Carry on the carta viva and 
altar grave" the ‘blank paper. . . .” 

After burying Cuauhtémoc, Motolinia proceeded to the 
town of Puebla de los Angeles, taking with him two 


Solemn Mexicans pay their respects 


Below: Eulalia shows excited villagers casket with 
the remains 


Indian boys, Juan and Cruz. They returned to Ixcateo- 

: pan in 1537 with certain papers, which they gave to the | 

- ant old men of the town with instructions to pass them no 
ms. from generation to generation. For four centuries the 

elders of the town had kept the contents of those papers 


Below: Indians of Ixcate opan 
shed tears at Mass secret. 
for Cuauhtémac’s soul When in 1810 it was proposed to alter the — of 


down the record of this ine iden “nt in a he National Are i ; 
in Mexico City. 

Finally it was decided to undertake archeological ex- 
ploration under the main altar of the church. The crow- 
bar went to work. A first tomb was found, containing 


the remains of a Then another But 
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yardstick for INDUSTRY 


THE CAR TOOK Us through the shady lanes of the Sao Paulo Butanta Institute. Visitors are invari- 
ably attracted to this center of Brazilian medical research. But this time we left it behind. Some- 
body opened a gate and we emerged into the future campus of the University of Sao Paulo. “Way 


over there,” my guide said, indicating a group of red roofs in the distance, “are our buildings.” 
We had come to see the results of fifty years of study metallurgy section. The long building was spacious, in 
and investigation in technology carried out by an off- spite of the huge and complicated machines. There were 
spring of the University’s Polytechnic School—the Sao “high tension” signs and threatening skull-and-crossbone 
Paulo Institute of Technological Research, known as IPT. warnings by the control cabins. Some machines displayed 
Except for the nuclear physics laboratory, the [PT was foreign-language labels and trademarks. Others were 
the first university unit to build on the new grounds. unidentified. “Many of these.” said my guide, “were 
“Of course we haven't finished moving.” my guide pro- built right here. You see. we benefit from our own 
ceeded, “but we were suffocating in the old quarters. research. But this doesn’t stave off headaches in putting 
Look at us now—-nearly 60 acres of land. compared to these pieces together. The slightest mistake might send 
our former two acres! That will give us some space to the whole building up in smoke. This baby, for instance.” 
grow.” he said, patting one of the monsters affectionately, “kept 
We approached the metallurgy laboratories——three us awake many a night.” 
long. parallel structures humming with activity. The office In one corner. a group of studerit engineers in overalls 
building stood crosswise. and beyond it a new addition gazed hypnotically at a mysterious precision instrument. 
was going up. Over to the right was the wood-research I learned that they had been specializing abroad. “We 
laboratory, with stacks of logs piled neatly outside. have a three-fold purpose of educating. serving industry, 
“You will see now how we serve industry through re- and doing basic research.” the guide explained, “and 
search,” my companion observed, as we went into the we regularly include scholarships abroad for our students 
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and assistants. Industry itself provides some of them. 
When the students come back, they are usually made 
responsible for the activity they have specialized in.” | 

Behind a screen bearing the danger sign loomed an 
ominous iron giant. Dozens of cracked porcelain objects 
lay on a table beside it. “It's our storm machine,” | was 
told. “And over yonder are its victinis. It can give us a 
real storm, complete with rain and lightning, producing 
the same effects as a ‘live’ one on the objects being 
tested—in this case, locally manufactured insulators. If 
they crack, they are rejected, like those on the table, and 
we tell the manufacturer what is wrong.” 

As we walked out toward the wood-research laboratory, 
we stepped gingerly over railroad tracks. IPT’s own 
branch line, my guide explained, serving both for trans- 
portation and as a testing ground for materials. “These 
crossties, for example,” he said, pointing to the roadbed, 
“demonstrate the shortcomings of non-treated wood. 
After a while, they're absolutely worthless. On the other 
hand,” he added, “that pile over there, of a darker color. 
has been treated with a creosote solution to make the 
wood resist both deterioration and the attack of insects. 
Of course, we are always experimenting with different 
types of chemicals.” 

Inside the building | saw the large open-mouthed cyl- 
inder where the logs receive their chemical bath. In the 
next room | was shown samples of the wood, both treated 
and untreated, the latter either covered with a whitish 
layer of fungus or eaten away by termites. “In Brazil. 
as elsewhere, hardwoods are fast becoming extinct.” my 
guide pointed out. “And as long as we are forced to 
use inferior types of wood industrially, chemical treat- 
ment is the only answer.” 

As we emerged from the building, he glanced at the 
wornout crossties of IPT’s railroad track and observed: 
“Chemical treatment is the solution all right, but [Pm 
afraid it won't solve the problem of Brazilian railroads. 
at least for a while. You see, most of them were built 
before all this research started, and it would cost a 
prohibitive amount of money to replace all the crossties. 
So finding the answers is not always enough. . . .” 

Over at the office, between quick sips of the blackest 
coffee, a group of directors, professors. assistants. and 
students were discussing blueprints for new buildings. 
The present director, vigorous, prematurely gray Adriano 
Marchini, beamed as he showed them a map of the 
grounds he had drawn up. The new quarters are an old 
dream of his and he has been on special leave to super- 
vise construction. In muddy boots. worn khaki trousers. 
and open-collar shirts. the other men in the group had 
obviously pitched in to help. IPT’s people are no ivory- 
tower researchers. 

* a 

Over a century ago, the need for an engineering school 
was felt in Sao Paulo. Rio de Janeiro had had one since 
late colonial days, but the country was becoming indus- 
trial-minded and one was not enough. Sao Paulo’s first 
school, established in 1835. did not last because of ad- 
ministrative difficulties, and another sixty years passed 
before the project was revived. Finally. in 1894, Sao 
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Paulo’s Polytechnic School was officially inaugurated. 
The quarters were old and inadequate, but the impatient 
paulistas were eager to push ahead. The school installed 
modest but efficient laboratories, built a small power 
plant. An energetic engineer who had drafted the project, 
Antonio Francisco de Paula Souza, was made director 
of the school, holding the post for twenty-two years until 
his death in 1917. 

From the first, each professor or his assistant was re- 
quired to direct practical application of his subject—an 
innovation in South America at that time. The public 
was impressed. In 1899, a Rio paper commented: “The 
teaching methods [at the Polytechnic School] in Sao 
Paulo are a revelation to us. ... The idea is not to over- 
burden students with theoretical knowledge . . . but to 
give them the necessary background in science and drafts- 
manship to solve the varied problems of engineering. It 
is a sound and practical approach, far removed from the 
chaos of abstractions and doubts which can be so harm- 
ful to young, inexperienced engineers.” 

Most of this instruction in applied sciences was con- 
cerned with building materials. Director Paula Souza, 
who doubled as a professor, encouraged the students by 
working along with them personally. The labs began to 
outgrow their modest quarters, and the State Govern- 
ment voted appropriations for new buildings. It was then 
necessary to import new equipment. By 1903, two 
\ustrian technicians had also been sent for to direct the 
research activities. 

Local manufacturers. realizing what such activities 
meant for their own interests, clamored to have their 
goods tested. In turn, they gave the laboratory a boost. 
The Sao Paulo Tramway, Light, and Power Company 
offered to furnish electricity free so the laboratory’s own 
little power plant could be reserved for emergencies and 
for teaching purposes. 

During the first quarter of this century, Sao Paulo's 
fantastic industrial growth compelled further expansion. 
Formerly, the state's economy had leaned heavily on 
coffee production. But as Sao Paulo began to develop 
into one of Latin America’s leading industrial centers, the 
demand for able technological guidance became impera 
tive. The school lab could no longer concern itself with 
building materials alone. But most of the work was still 
done by the students themselves. They tested rails for 
the Sorocabana Railway, worked with locally-produced 


spring wire, experimented with metals for keys. tested 


concrete for water reservoirs. 

In 1924, a brilliant young graduate of the school. Ary 
F. Torres, returned from a scholarship in Europe full of 
new ideas. His report to the school included a plan for 
enlarging the existing laboratory. This was approved. 
and Torres was invited to head the new research and 
testing center. Adriano Marchini, another alumnus. then 
working with the city government, was invited to help. 

Thus a modest school laboratory developed into the 
present IPT, a full-fledged research institute But the 
IPT has not always had smooth sailing. An institution 
connected with government was inevitably encumbered 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Vight lights at Lima Fair 


OF LWA 


Carmela Tejada 


WHEN SPRING RETURNED TO PERU last October, all Lima was agog over the grand opening of 


the National Fair. 


Smatterings of English and broken Spanish issued from shops and plazas 
as LU. S. tourists began to invade the ancient City of Kings. 


Beauty queens came from all over 


the hemisphere to compete in an international contest, scheduled as a leading attraction along 
with native dance demonstrations, bullfights, and horseraces. 


There had been other October fairs, in 1946 and 1947, 
but the Government went all out to make this one some- 
thing special. ‘The famous Miura bulls were brought in 
for the Plaza de Acho thrillers. Exhibit stands went up 
in Campo de Marte Park to house a cross section of the 
country’s resources, industries, and arts. A kaleidoscopic 
handicraft collection displayed glittering samples of 
Peru’s lovely silver work, luxurious vicuia coverlets, 
bright woolen textiles. Foreign countries, including 
France and Spain, were also represented. The U. S. 
Embassy produced a miniature Statue of Liberty, the 
military services a bomber and a ship used at Guadal- 
canal. Since the opening. the show has been extended 


to April 15. 1950. 


Despite the Fair’s emphasis on modern Peru, the visitor 
to Lima cannot escape the echoes of the past, telling of 
the splendor of another day. The city was founded on 
January 18, 1535 by the conquistador Francisco Pizarro, 
in the valley of the Rimac River between the Andes and 
the sea. During the sixteenth century it became the 
center of a Spanish Viceroyalty, a flourishing political, 
commercial, and religious capital. Then Lima was a 
splendid stage: beneath its gilded arches strode the 
leaders of the colonial period. Those were the days of the 
minuet, of the artful cloak and subtle innuendo. 

Long-ago Lima was whimsical and fond of delicacies. 
Savory meals were enhanced with noble chicha and mus- 
catel. Tables everywhere boasted little sticks spearing 
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wrawing by J. m. Kugendas depicts the era of 
Lima. Note their characteristically tiny, white-clad feet 


morsels of piquant barbecued beef heart, and dishes of 
golden picarones, hot doughnuts in syrup. Other favorites 
were masamorra morada, a sort of porridge made of 
flour, Indian corn, and sugar, and zanguito de los negros, 
a biscuit popular with Negroes. Then there were pane- 
tones (fruit cake), special confections called roscas de 
t : Reyes for January 6, Day of the Three Kings, and the 
famous Dota Pepa nougat candy. 

Lima’s resplendent life unfolded like a dream. The 


\y arrival of pirates—thieves of property, honor, and life 
" had little effect on its sensual rhythm; their onslaughts 

were like incidents in a novel. Beneath the church spires, 
{I Stufled alpaca surveys exhibit by Santa Catalina textile 


the glazed tile and brocade. the Viceregal comedy was 
synthesized in madrigal and epigram. Through all the 
dazzling, Scheherazade opulence, limenos danced, sang. 
made love, and engaged in politics. 

This was the era of the tapada or veiled woman, an 
expert in the art of coquetry. For special occasions 
tapadas wore black taffeta mantles reaching to their 
knees and brightly colored skirts. With dignified step 
they walked to church in this finery, their faces covered 
except for one eye. 

The most common type of shoe among tapadas was the 
white satin slipper—a true limena would rather walk on 
her hands than appear in public with a soiled shoe. Even 
with an agile step, this delicate footwear could not long 
withstand the hard pavements and usually lasted only a 
week. The Spaniards attached great importance to small 
feet. Women were careful to hide them so they could 
show them off as a special favor. Even today footwear in 
Lima is what hats or hairdo’s are to certain parts of 
France: the last word in elegance, irresistibly seductive. 

By one of those curious contradictions, the mantle-and- 
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skirt costume, originally designed to serve the ends of 
chastity and piety, came to further quite opposite pur- 
poses. The city became a scene of intrigue and ingenious 
maneuvers, defying the vigilance of the fiercest Othellos. 
The women’s uniformity of dress gave them a certain 
advantage. Occasionally a husband. forgetting the rigid 
principles preached at home. pursued a veiled figure. only 
to have her uncover the irritated face of his wife. A 
Peruvian saying described that Lima as a “woman's para- 
dise, a man’s purgatory. a donkey's hell.” 

Sometimes the fapada left the shelter of blind. balcony. 
or window-grating to go into the street to rescue a 
criminal on his way to the gallows or otherwise deiy the 
Viceroy’s authority. Conspiring, seducing. dazzling. 
reaming, she was an important part of the ciiy, the 
olony, and the New World. In a way. she eypressed 
he whole spirit of Lima. 

Limenos’ devotion to an afternoon at the bullring also 
zoes back to the Spaniards of colonial days. Viceroy Don 
Manuel Amat. who dreamed of converting the mestizo 
capital into another Versailles and the ingenious dancer 
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Miquita into a Marquise de Pompadour, built the Acho 
Bullring. There the King’s representative had a special 
box, a privilege retained by democratic Presidents after 
the Republic was established. Hiding behind their fans, 
the women left their galleries and salons to join in the 
vibrant “Olé!” The tiers of seats were so full that occa- 
sionally the railings gave way, and the spectators were 
scattered like puppets on the sand in front of the 
enraged animal. 

But colonial Lima had its serious side too. Every 
afternoon at six, the hour of the angelus, a deathly calm 
descended over the city. For a few minutes, only the 
sound of the bells and the murmur of the Rimac were 
audible. The atmosphere seemed saturated with reli- 
gious faith. 

The most inspired and poetic of all Lima’s religious 
figures was the gentle St. Rose. According to legend, she 
once sent a shower of roses on Lima and on another ocea- 
sion her prayers stopped a pirate invasion. We limenos 
look on her as a symbol of graciousness and tenderness, 
even though she punished her flesh with a hair shirt, 
thrust thorns into her temples, and shut herself up in a 
hidden cell when she wasn’t ministering to the poor. We 
think of her as faultless, sweetening everything around 
her like a rose. 

Another pure and lyrical figure was the mulatto Fray 
Martin de Porras——an animal lover like St. Francis of 
\ssisi—-who worked as nurse and doorman of his con- 
vent, swept cells, and rang bells. For him those bitter 
enemies. the dog, the cat. and the mouse, ate from a 
common plate. Today wherever one goes in Lima—to 
a palace in the residential district of San Isidro or to a 
humble tenement room in the Abajo el Puente section 


one finds the great mulatto. 

The seventeenth century 
rapidly, largely as a result of its commercial monopoly. 
The great wealth of Peru flowed into the capital, and the 


found Lima progressing 


City of Kings was the warehouse, the regulating center, 
and the market of all South America. As Padre Cobo, a 
seventeenth-century historian, put it: “Lima is the site 
of a continuous fair.” Meanwhile, religious fervor 
reached its peak. There was never a month without pro- 
cessions and ceremonies. 

Seventeenth-century limefos spent much of their time 
struggling against pirates and earthquakes. History has 
glamorized the pirates, but is more realistic about the 
earthquakes. Though the pirates were rough and cruel, 
they are called gallant bandits; they mistreated their vic- 
tims and are pictured as generous; they were consumed 
with greed and are called romantic. Not all  limeros 
feared them; some even went out to face them. 

In Peru, as elsewhere, the seventeenth century was a 
tragic period for Negroes. Flinching under the hard 
blows of slave traders’ whips, dark-skinned galley slaves, 
naked and sweating, pulled with all their strength at the 
oars of the huge boats in order to bring over their 
brothers, caught like animals in African jungles. 
iarket, Negroes were sold like cattle. 


One of America’s oldest city théroughfares is La Alameda de 
los Descalzos, built in 1611 and restored in 1856 

Rich landowners bought them for the heavy labor on 
their haciendas, especially on the sugar plantations of the 
coast, where the Indians were unable to withstand the 
heat. Negro slaves, considered better able to adapt to 
the refinements of urban masters and mistresses than the 
Indians, were also used in the cities. One of the few 
privileges granted the slaves was to form cofradias or 
fraternal societies. After the day’s back-breaking work, 
they met around a bonfire, probably to talk nostalgically 
of their mysterious but free Africa. 

A member of one of these cofradias whose name has 
been forgotten 
sidered of no consequence—painted his interpretation of 
the Crucifixion on a whitewashed wall. The work was 
a masterpiece. Yet it was inconceivable to Lima Chris- 
tians that a mere Negro, without training, brutalized by 
his very station in life, could have produced such a 
painting. 

On November 13, 1655, a terrible earthquake brought 
The populace rushed 


he was only a Negro and therefore con- 
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The elements and the fury of the gods had transformed 
the Christian city, which, according to Waldo Frank, was 
more Catholic than the Pope, more noble than the King. 
Reconstruction plans called for clearing away all the 
ruins, including the adobe wall with the painting. The 
faithful protested. According to legend, workmen 
assigned to destroy it were paralyzed. The story of this 
simple wall, now surrounded by a great church and con- 
vent, would fill many books. Rome took note of thi 
miracle, and in 1727, Pope Benedict XIII issued an edict 
calling for construction of a monastery named for th 
painting . 

In October 1687, another earthquake leveled Lima, and 
it had to pick itself up once more. As the seventeenth 
century turned into the eighteenth, the city continuec 
its monastic life. Night watchmen announced the curfew 
every evening at nine, and doors closed in response as 


7 : : Then on the moonlit spring night of October 28, 1746, 
ma tragedy struck again. They say it was about 10:30 when 
Vatit 


the earth shook as if its center were coming to the sur- 


e-made clay pitchers from Peru's Pucara region 
on sale at Fair 


into the streets; people ran wildly in every direction, 
some stopping to beg on their knees for mercy. Bells 
tolled before the towers that held them toppled and fell. 
Soon moans, sobbing, and “ayes” were the only sign of 
life. In many blocks not a stone remained upon a stone, 
Dwellers in the humble Pachacamilla district had been 
buried under falling buildings and with them, probably, 
the Negro painter of the immortal picture. But in an 
area leveled as if by an atom bomb, the wall with the 
study of the Nazarene stood alone and unharmed, a 
symbol of hope and faith. “Miracle! Miracle!” people 
shouted. It seemed that the population had found an 
omen to calm it. As the years passed, the figure in the 
painting came to be called “the Lord of the Miracles.” 


Provincial women shop in regional section, Fair's busiest 


Plaz San Martin in the historic of Kings’ 

face, and after three or four «.jnutes very few remained 
to tell the story. The ragin» \aters of the usually calm 
Pacific roared inland, carryiuz boats from Callao almost 
to Lima. Of 13,000 building-, only 35 remained habit 
able. Among them was the church housing the painting 
At that time, the people got the idea of carrying the pie 
ture in procession. The original, of course, could not be 
moved, so a copy was made. Every October, 18, 19, and 
28 since 1747, this copy has been placed on a litter and 
paraded through the old sections of the city. 

Today these processions have become one of the year’s 
major religious manifestations, in which all the faithful 
mingle, forgetting social, racial, and political differences. 
\ millionaire walks side by side with a little Negro from 
Malambo. Or with an Indian from the smallest Andean 
village who has come to pray that he will win a lawsuit 
against a man who is out to steal his farm and his 
daughter. 
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Slowly the miraculous image is borne through the mass 
of humanity in the Lima streets. The huge, 1400-pound 
litter, with four silver angels five feet high supporting the 
base, is a magnificent sight as it moves along by candle- 
light, showered with flowers as it passes. Balconies and 
windows along the way are decorated with lovely 
mantillas, many from the Philippines, taken out of cedar 
chests for the occasion. The members of penitential 
societies go about asking alms, and the faithful offer their 
shoulders for the litter. Groups of sixteen to twenty 
alternate as bearers every 50 yards or so; it is not unu- 
sual for one of them to pay with his life for the exertion. 

Few limenos miss the procession—old people and 
young, men and women, march along in step. Grand- 


Elaborate fagade of La Merced Church, symbol of Lima’s 
religious life 


daughters and great-granddaughters of the tapadas gather 
with their husbands and friends in this or that church 
where the procession will “lunch” or “sleep.” Beside 
the incense burners go the barefoot penitents in their 
ghostly coverings. Most of the incense burners are old 
mulatto and Negro women, whose ancestors have been 
fulfilling this duty since colonial times. People point 
out the “risen one,” a woman who, they say, was restored 
to life when the Lord of the Miracles passed by. Over 
there a child cries: “Mama, I want a Dota Pepa 
nougat!”-——the candy eaten only at the time of this pro- 
cession. Oldtimers say it hasn’t been as good since Dona 
Pepa died, but that doesn’t lessen its popularity with 
the youngsters. 

So tradition has become an institution in Lima, which 
is inclined to live on its memories. At the same time, 
it has taken on the mellowness that time gives to all 
things. Then there is that interesting mixture of old 


Spanish and native culture. In lighter moments, this 


comes out in the marineras, tonderos, and tristes, the _ 


Peruvianized versions of Spanish dances like fandangos, 
bulerias, and soleares.:Wisely, limenos are proud of their 
past and show it by donning their Sunday best and flock- 
ing in largé numbers to the plains of Amancaes on St. 
John’s Day, June 24. There among the amancaes, the 
narcissi that blossom on the hills, a colorful fiesta fea- 
tures the old customs, songs, and regional costumes. 

If the tourist arrives in summer, he can attend the 
grape harvest festival at Surco, or he can go to the Lima 
thoroughfare called. Paseo de Aguas on “Old Ladies’ 
Day.” There the street urchins scrape tin cans on the 
pavement whenever an elderly woman passes, and revive, 
for their amusement, the “naked devil” and other folk- 
lore personalities. 

These bonds of tradition ignore political changes. 
Anyone walking through the Lima streets after nightfall 
will see visions of characters from old Spanish ballads 
intermingling with heroes of the Conquest. It is as easy 
to conjure up the colonial City of Kings on the banks of 
the Rimac as old Toledo on the hill bathed by the Tajo. 
In Lima, as in the ancient hamlets of Castile, the earth 
has a voice, ringing with distant passions, the noise of 
battle and fiesta. Through holes made by quake and 
cannon, it reveals the secrets of the dead and chronicles 
a past society: the story of tie Audiencia’s struggle with 
the Governors, the Inquisition’s power, the folly of a 
Viceroy bewitched by love. 

But Lima is also a modern city, with houses in Calli- 
fornia, Tudor, and Cubist styles, twelve-to-fifteen-story 
skyscrapers, plazas with illuminated fountains and marble 
balustrades, long four-lane avenues with gardens in the 
center. linking downtown Lima with the residential and 
resort sections. 

Pizarro’s residence, restored, is now the severe, mag- 

(Continued on page 29) 


Photographs, drawings, and charts by Peru's Deve 
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Music has been a 
subject for other 
Cuban arts since 
colonial times: 
modern sculpture 
by Manuel 


Rodulfo Tardo q 


vcariat 


Painting by 
nineteenth-century 
V. P. de Landaluze 
of “diablito” dance 
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First page’ of 
original manuscript 
of String Quartet 
in G by Cuban 
composer, José 


Ardévol 


Lejt and below: interpretations 
by contemporary artist 
Cundo Bermidez 
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 OCnbhban theme 


Alejo Carpentier 


SPANISH AMERICAN THOUGHT AND ART generally fall into 
a closely related continental pattern because of common 
origin, the play of identical influences, and similar de- 
sires for national expression. Contemporary Cuban 
music, however, reveals unique characteristics. Momen- 
tary schisms cannot obscure the existence of a singularly 
coherent movement, particularly interesting because it 
owes its beginnings to forces and counterforces that ruled 
Cuba in the first third of this century. 

The Republic of Cuba came into being May 20, 1902. 
Loss of her last New World colony was a crushing blow 
to a Spain that actually had counted for little in Euro- 
pean politics since the Congress of Vienna. The young 
nation, on the other hand, was born with great expecta- 
tions. A new life lay ahead, and the twentieth century 
was dawning, universally heralded as one of peace, prog- 
ress, and triumphant science. 

Though proud of their freedom, Cubans lived amicably 
side by side with the Spaniards who stayed on after the 
defeated left. But to Cuban eyes, Spain now 
appeared untouched by the winds of progress that blew 


armies 


across Europe. The “Generation of “98” was unknown in 
America. Out of her eagerness to bring herself up to 
date, to make up for lost time, Cuba let herself be invaded 
by the cosmopolitanism that was to characterize the first 
twenty years of independence. 
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Musicians espec absence of inspiration 
from Spain, which seemed given over exclusively to the 
zarzuela (musical comedy) and other light forms. On the 
peninsula one could still speak, like Valle Inclan, of the 
“unintelligibility” of Wagner. The Cubans knew Pedrell, 
but they put little faith in his ability to compose an opera 
of any stature. Besides, anything from Spain was looked 
upon with understandable skepticism. So the first pro- 
grams of the new Havana Municipal Band leaned heavily 
on Wagner, and later—between 1905 and 1908—under- 
took Rimsky-Korsakov, Borodin, Humperdinck, Dukas, 
D'Indy, and Debussy. 

Visiting opera companies introduced to Havana the 
latest novelties from La Scala of Milan, and by 1920 they 
were giving quite acceptable performances of Parsifal. 
When Guillermo Tomas, a sound musician and conductor 
of the Municipal Band, wrote a music drama and a 
cantata, he turned to Bayreuth. When in 1918 Eduardo 
Sanchez de Fuentes, ignoring those enchanting habaneras 
of his sung all over the world, essayed nationalistic opera 
with Doreya, he took for his model the Italian grand 
opera of the day. And in his 1921 opera La Esclava (The 
Slave Girl), José Mauri could not shake off the naturalism 
still reigning in Milan. 

Around the same time, a kind of Cuban zarzuela was 
developing at the now-defunct Alhambra Theater. Its 
antecedents were to be found in the nineteenth-century 
espectaculos de bufos (vaudeville), much applauded also 
in Mexico and Venezuela. These, in turn, were nothing 
but Creole adaptations of the Spanish tonadillas escénicas 
(ballads) sung in Cuba between 1780 and 1850, The 
principally 


Alhambra put on delightful musical comedies 
by Jorge Anckermann and Antonio Romeu—which were 
to go unrecognized until the present generation. Darius 
Milhaud speaks flatteringly of Romeu in his Notes Sans 
Vusique: “| have heard some dances by a Cuban com- 
poser, Romeu, in which he seems to juggle themes in the 
style of a Bach allegro with the precise, syncopated 


rhythms of folklore.” But no composer of that day took 
the Alhambra seriously. No one realized that a genuine 
national tradition was being carried on there. 

News of the latest trends in Europe—expressionism, 
cubism, dadaism—was received with feverish enthusiasm 
in Latin.America. Reviews sprang up one after another 
to examine and spread the new currents. Several Mexi- 
can poets launched the Movimiento Estridentista, a move- 
ment which attracted the young composers Carlos Chavez 
and Silvestre Revueltas. | myself published in 1923 the 
first articles written in Cuba on Stravinsky, Satie, and 
Schoenberg. Havana poets and artists eager to defend 
the “new art” founded the so-called “Minority Group,” 
without any defined aims but animated by the same 
enthusiasms. 

Aversion to lyric theater in general and Italian opera 
in particular, anti-Wagnerianism, militant anti-roman- 
ticism. mistrust of everything that smelled of the nine- 
teenth century, formed part of the aesthetics of this 
group. In those days young Mexican poets tossed off 
manifestos headed, “Chopin to the electric chair!” Be- 
cause they had no exact information, they ranked second- 


and Hindemith. 
An unexpected result came of all this ferment. When 
the avant-garde proved equally attractive to Madrid 


whence the translations from French, German, and 


Russian reached us—Cuba’s young artists felt at once a _ 


new sense of identification with a Spain forgotten since 
independence. So began a return to the Spanish fold 
after a quarter century of imitative cosmopolitanism. 

Negro culture was rediscovered. Writers and artists of 
the cosmopolitan period had obstinately shut their eyes 
to the presence of Negroes on the island; many had been 
ashamed of it and, like Eduardo Sanchez de Fuentes, 
declared that Cuban Negro folklore could never be ac- 
cepted as native to Cuban soil. Now they turned toward 
the Negro almost too enthusiastically. They found values 
they preferred to the perhaps more lyric but much less 
powerful values of other cultures. Moreover, it seemed 
to them easy enough for musicians to conciliate Stravin- 
sky and Milhaud with the ritual drum beat of the diablito 
(little devil) dances, which they attended with passionate 
interest. 


Troubadours’ improvisations in Havana cafés have influenced 
more sophisticated music 


Against this background Amadeo Roldan and Ale- 
jandro Garcia Caturla emerged, the only really important 
musicians of the Minority Group. Roldan began his 
career toward the end of the cosmopolitan era, with his 
early works composed in the manner of Debussy and 
Dupare. His first important composition was the Ober- 
tura sobre temas cubanos (Overture on Cuban Themes) 
in 1925, which shows a decided Afro-Cuban orientation. 
Ever more sure of his technique, he composed in the same 
style Tres pequenos poemas (Three Little Poems) for 
orchestra; the ballets La Rebambaramba and El Milagro 
de Anaquillé (The Miracle of Anaquillé) for which I 
wrote the librettos; Ritmicas for small ensemble; Tres 
Toques for chamber orchestra; Curujey for chorus, piano, 
and two percussion instruments; and Motivos de sén on 
verses by Nicolas Guillém, the greatest Afro-Cuban poet 
of the day. 

Of a very different personality and a much more vehe- 
ment and restless temperament, Alejandro Garcia Caturla 
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took the same path with his major scor 

cubanas (Three Cuban Dances) for orchestra; Yamba-O, 

a symphonic fragment; Bembé for wind instruments, 

piano, and percussion; La Rumba; a Suite for Orches- 


tra; and Obertura cubana. But the supremely interesting 


feature of Caturla’s career is that in his later works he 
turned to synthesis. For inspiration he went back to the 
colonial past of Ignacio Cervantes’ Danzas and the 
guajiro (white country folk) songs derived from the 
Spanish romance, long neglected by orthodox Afro- 
Cubanists. His Berceuse campesina (Country Lullaby), 
published in New York after his death, was an amazingly 
powerful expression of Cuban feeling—Negro rhythm, 
guajiro melody—which excited the admiration of the next 
generation, that is, the one of the “Renovation Group.” 

Roldan and Caturla died young. Illness carried off the 
former in 1939; the latter was murdered the following 
year by a convicted criminal whom, as a judge, Caturla 
was to sentence next day. 

By now Havana was becoming a major musical center. 
The growing company of fledgling composers grouped 
itself around a brilliant musician and fine teacher, José 
Ardévol, son of the director of the Barcelona Musical 
Institute. He had been in the capital since 1930, had 
become a citizen of Cuba and held several teaching posts 
at the National Conservatory. Ardévol already had behind 
him an important production reflecting some of the 
fashions of the day. He had dabbled in atonality and 
impressionism. And about 1932 he entered upon a stage 
that he himself defines as “a desire for greater precision 
of outline, a kind of hunger for rigidity.” Later he con- 
fessed that the “neo-classic” epithet attached to these 
works might be deserved: “After all, this neo-classicism 
has always been a passing phase in a composer’s evolu- 
tion.” 

Passing or not, the same style was apparent to any 
impartial observer in the works of his disciples. In their 
writings, they dealt most severely with the whole post- 
romantic school. The titles of their early works reflect 
assiduous reading of the romanceros, of Fray Luis de 
Leon, Géngora, and the Spanish Golden Age classics. 
They were enemies of “every movement that blurs the 
For a while, Stravinsky's Poétique Musicale was 
their bible. As far as national expression was concerned, 
they felt the need for it, but searched painfully for a 
way to make it harmonize with their ideals of austerity 


lines. 


and purity. At once rejecting the impassioned Afro- 
Cubanism of the previous generation, they set up 
laborious distinctions between the “popular” and the 
“populachero” or vulgar, struggling to find on Cuban 
soil a clarity that was never to be found in the melting- 
pot of Latin America. The Renovation Group’s view- 
point, as daily set forth in the newspaper /nformacién by 
composer Edgardo Martin, provoked heated argument 
on all sides. 

This period lasted until about 1945. Its most repre- 
sentative and worthwhile products are José Ardévol’s 
Sonatas a tres for wind instruments, together with the 


Tres Romances Antiguos for chorus; the beautiful and 


powerful Symphony in F Sharp; Burla de don Pedro a 
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es—Tres danzas 


José Ardévol 


Hilario Gonzalez 


Harold Gramatge 


Carnival dancers: much of 
Cuba's classical music reflects 
rich Afro-Cuban rhythms 
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caballo, a cantata based on a poem by Garcia Lorca; a 


concerto for piano and winds; and above all, the ballet 
Forma for chorus and orchestra, first performed in 1942 
by the Alberto and Alicia Alonso company. This is a 
work of supreme importance. 

In accord with their own temperaments, several of 
Ardévol’s disciples composed admirable scores along the 
same lines, as indicated by some very significant titles. 
Julian Orb6én, an enormously gifted twenty-three-year- 
old, wrote a sonata “dedicated to Father Soler”; settings 
of two poems by Garcia Lorca; Cantar a Nuestra Senora, 
from a poem by Fray Luis de Leén; music for Cervantes’ 
Numancia and La Gitanilla; and an important Capriccio 
concertante for piano. Young Harold Gramatges, one of 
the most talented members of the group, composed a 
piano sonata; a duet for flute and piano; a trio for 
clarinet, cello, and piano; a Capriccio for quartet; and a 
Concertino for piano and wind instruments—works of 
irreproachable skill which might have come from any- 
where. In 1945 Edgardo Martin presented his lovely 
concerto for wind instruments, following Muerte de 
Bacante, based on a poem of Luaces but reflecting nothing 
of Cuba. Meanwhile Gisela Hernandez, Serafin Pro, 
Antonio Camara, and Virginia Fleites were preoccupied 
with purity of form. Only two of the Group made any real 
effort to unite their structural aims with the use of folk- 
loric rhythms and themes. Argeliers Leén, in his Four 
Inventions for piano, and especially in his Four Scenes 
for Ballet, employed elements of Afro-Cuban percussion 
as part of his construction rather than for their pictur- 
esque value. Hilario Gonzalez, least orthodox of the 
Group, perhaps because of his greater independence com- 
posed in 1942 one of the milestones of the era, a piano 
sonata that is still often played. 

More than once in this polemic stage, the group was 
the target for partly justified criticism. Its phobia against 
any hint of lyricism, its overlong concerts featuring 
canon, fugue, and double fugue, and one work after 


another in sonata form, reminded many lisieners of prac- 


tice exercises. These young people, it was feared, were 


producing a cold art. a perfect skeleton without flesh or 
But some of their excesses obeyed a 


nervous system. 


Havana Philharmonic Orchestra, with Conductor Eugene Szenkar 


on the podium 


Alicia Alonso, 
famed Cuban 
ballerina, first 
performed Ardévol’s 
beautiful ballet, 
Forma, in 1942, 
here dances 
Graduation Ball 


necessity in Cuban music. While stirring up a ae “* 
versy that finally caused a violent break between the 
Group and the conductor Erich Kleiber—who had started 
out as a sympathizer-——José Ardévol was warding off 
dangers greater than those that could arise from argu- 
ments in the press. In his disciples Cuba had for the first 
time a young group that knew how to express itself. Some 
might fall along the road, but never for the reasons that 
have doomed so many other inspired musicians in Latin 
America. 

As they plunged perhaps too enthusiastically into 
academic forms and technical skill, the Havana Philhar- 
monic gave us the well-intentioned, often very agreeable 
works of two self-taught musicians, Pablo Ruiz Castellanos 
and Gilberto Valdés. The first composed symphonic 
poems like Rio Cauto, Monte Rus, and Mito (Myth), 
which displayed a kind of descriptive, literary nationalism 
already much exploited in Cuba. More vigorous, more 
imaginative, steeped in Negro folklore and ritual per- 
cussion, Gilberto Valdés revealed a fault alien to the 
Renovation Group—total absence of a concept of form 


wasted his finest ideas, and could only lead him up a 
blind alley. In his orchestral works he was unable to 
equal the charm of certain of his short pieces for voice 
and piano, or the appeal of basically popular composi- 
tions like Rumba Abierta, After brilliant expositions, his 
symphonic poems wandered off rhapsodically. Conscious 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Tue Seconp Worvp War proved that art is not something divorced from everyday life, reserved 
for the intellectual or financial elite. For perhaps the first time in the history of human warfare, 


art became a primary and highly respected objective. 


: As Hitler seized control of Europe and condemned his 
Patgn of the Wilten A ABT me enemies to certain death in concentration camps, he 
ordered the burning of what he called “degenerate 
dering Mess Jewish art.” and swelled his treasury through secret 
auctions of the proscribed modern paintings. In _resent- 
fully eliminating a phase of art that he as a mediocre 
painter could never hope to master, he revealed his am- 
bition to control the human mind and creative effort. He 
decreed the production of a grandiloquent, empty art, 
flat and academically realistic, which increased the cul- 
tural poverty of the Nazi hordes. 

Hitler also tried to loot the collections of invaded or 
“annexed” countries to provide new riches for the 
museums of Central Germany and for a private gallery 
he planned to build in Linz. In fact, the battle for works 
of art became a major operation of the German General 
Staff. Goering greedily intervened personally. Every 
available means was used: ambassadors and military 
governors for requisition and forceful expropriation, or. 
if necessary, the Gestapo and certain art dealers who 


helped discover the hiding places of coveted works. 
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Half of diptych made in l 
ivory for a Roman consul, 


probably around 470 A.D. 


TREASURES 


Hitler reserved the canvases of Nordic artists for his 
own collection, leaving Latin or Slavic creations for the 


Jupiter's loves 


other galleries. 

The job of redistributing this enormous booty of paint- 
ings, sculpture, and all kinds of art objects fell to the 
Allied forces. During hostilities, through the Section of 
Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives, a whole contingent 
of art critics and historians, architects, engineers, and 
artists had worked to prevent unnecessary damage to 
historically or aesthetically important sites. While the 
Allies all over Europe were trying to locate the stolen 
property and return it to its rightful owners, General 
Patton’s men found the bulk of the Hitler loot in the 
Bavarian salt mines. 

In Washington we have seen three notable exhibitions 
as a result of the Allied efforts. The first in 1946 was 
sent by the Dutch Government in appreciation for the 
return of a large number of paintings by Holland’s 
Golden Age masters. The Berlin museum paintings, which 
had been deposited for safekeeping and better preserva- 
tion in the U. S. National Gallery, were shown two years 
later. Since last November, a select group of works 
from the museums of Vienna have been on view, sent by 
the Austrian Government in acknowledgement of prompt 
restoration to their owners. 

Like the others, the Vienna collection came first to the 
National Gallery in Washington, though it had already 
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been seen in several European capitals. The collection’s 
U.S. tour will include the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, the Art Institute of Chicago, and the De Young 
Museum in San Francisco. 

The excitement with which the public awaited the show 
of the Berlin museums’ canvases and the short time it 
was on view prevented one from fully enjoying that valu- 
able collection. This time. a longer showing and _ the 
announcement of a wide itinerary made for better organ- 
ization and consequently greater pleasure. Those who saw 
the Vienna collection in London in the summer of 1949 

see i, can appreciate this even more, for the crowds at the Tate 
inspired by Titian’s Gallery made it almost impossible to get near the pic- 
study of the subject tures. However, in London the collection was larger. 
Technical and safety considerations prevented sending 
some works here, especially paintings on wood, for which 
_ the sea voyage was considered too dangerous. So a whole 
~ series of Flemish paintings—from Jan van Eyck to Pieter 
Breughel the elder—two of Velazquez’ best royal por- 
traits, and two very characteristic works done for the 
“ay eae oP Jesuits by Rubens are missing. In the field of applied 
and his Studio”: model tts, all the missal objects with the emblem of the Golden 
represents fame Fleece are lacking. together with the colorfully illumin- 
ated prayer books that belonged to Charles the Bold 
and: Ferdinand I, and an object of special interest to 
America, which was left in Vienna: the headgear of 
_ Moctezuma, given to Charles V by Cortés as proof of the 

Emperor's dominion over Mexico. 


Still the paintings, sculpture, gold and silver work, 
tapestries, carved ivory pieces, and armor making up the 
show here are a splendid group. of very high quality. 
True, except for a few Greco-Roman and medieval statues, 
the exhibition is centered around a single theme: the 
most exuberant side of the Renaissance, in which Ba- 
roque feeling introduced what Eugenio d’Ors called the 
“forms that fly” to reanimate the classic “forms that 
weigh.” The fact is that the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
in Vienna, the source of most of the pieces, was built up 
almosi entirely on works acquired when the taste for 
Baroque art was at its height. This museum of historical 
art, as its name implies, is the result of a series of collect- 
ing efforts by members of the Hapsburg dynasty. 

The Hapsburgs began keeping art works in the Middle 
Ages. but not until 1564, with the coming of Charles V’s 
brother, Ferdinand I, was it decreed that the royal house- 


Pieter de Hox hold treasures should remain undivided. It was thus 


“A Family Gro 


probably his 


recognized that the collection had an individuality of its 

own. In 1602 the heirs of the monarch followed his 

‘ example and ordered preparation of the first general 

catalogue of the already numerous artistic properties. 

Fifty years later, the collection had taken on the general 

lines it was to maintain until the present. Its form was 

due in large part to Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, educated 

in Spain, who had assimilated Charles V’s and Philip 

II's preference for the Venetian masters. He began to 

~ aequire for the collection works of Titian, Veronese, and 

Tintoretto, who were anticipating the Baroque feeling that 

the Austro-Hungarian Empire was to adopt in its entirety. 

actually contributing to its development. 

During the reign of Empress Maria Teresa. the Com- 
José de Ribera (Lo Spagnoletto): 
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Left: “Elisabeth of 
Valois, Queen of 
Spain,” by Alonso 
Sanchez Coéllo 


pany of Jesus was dissolved (1777-1778), and_ the 
Austrian crown acquired many Counter Reformist paint- 


ings from closed Jesuit monasteries in the Low Countries. 
Thus the royal family obtained exceptional works of 
Rubens, which today make up the most complete and the 
best collection of the great Flemish master of the Baroque. 

Moreover, the presence of Austrians on the Spanish 
throne meant constant additions of works of the great 
Spanish masters to the Viennese collections, which added 


up to a select exhibition of Spanish painting in its period 
of greatest splendor. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century. a revision of 
the Vienna city plan was undertaken. The imperial collec- 
tions, housed in various palaces and public buildings, 
were concentrated in a single museum, designed in 
Baroque style and known, ever since its inauguration in 
1891, as Kunsthistorisches. Other works of the highest 
importance remained in other Viennese museums, and 
wh-n the Empire was dissolved in 1918, these canvases 
were redistributed among some of the palaces then as- 


signed to public use. Some of these galleries, and the “The Infanta Margare 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, contributed the collection now Teresa, Aged about Fit 


seen for the first time in America. in White": Veldzqu 


These 129 paintings, 32 sculptures, and numerous 
objects of applied arts carry us right to the heart of an 
era, revealing the taste of one of the principal monarchies 
of Western history. The halls of the National Gallery 
gleam with the wealth of twelve Titians, nine Rubenses, 
seven Tintorettos, and six Velazquezes, to mention only 


those great masters who are represented in large numbers. 

Here we have a chance to see such exceptional works 
as those two vertical canvases by Correggio—The Rape 
of Ganymede and Jupiter and lo. Their lyricism and 
their delicate, careful treatment of the human form, so 
like Titian’s, seem all the more delightful to us because 
the artist is so scantily represented in American museums. 
We see Titian himself, the giant of the Venetian School, 
in the most varied aspects, from the deep psychological 
penetration of his Pope Paul /// to the luxurious decora- 
tion of his Diana and Callisto, which already anticipates 
Veronese and prepares us to enjoy Tintoretto more 
completely. 


Venice’s noble master, Tintoretto, is represented by 


five portraits, steeped in his customary majesty and with . — ona 

his sparkling range of color, and two other very typical Artist,” by Juan 
compositions. In The Flagellation of Christ, the dramatic Martinez del Mazo, 


son-in-law of 
5 elazquez 


Counter-Reformation spirit appears in convulsive fore- 
shortenings, which were later so important in the work — 
of El Greco. Like a window admitting the light of Venice, 
his great canvas Susanna and the Elders adds an accent 

of joy and vitality, with the wealth of elements and 
radiant color that go into the composition. is 


Eight portraits in one room show us various facets of 
the spiritual panorama of Renaissance Europe. dtl 
for distances of time and style, all could be considered 


as belonging to a common genre of courtly iconography. 
But each artist displays a distinct concept that immedi- 

ately betrays his nationality. Austrian Jakob Seisenegger’s Il, last Hapsburg 
life-size version of Charles V is a completely cold, lineal King of Spain, by 

while Francois Clouet’s Charles IX exudes «Suan Carrefio 


de Miranda 


conception, 
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Benvenuto Cellini’s solid gold saltcellar 
created show's biggest sensation 


gentle and characteristically French lyricism. Three 
Spanish masters of different eras complement each other 
and lay bare the impulsive humanity of their models: 
the early Juan Pantoja de la Cruz and Alonso Sanchez 
Coello, with their pictures of Philip II as a child and 
Elisabeth of Valois, respectively, and Juan Carretio de 
Miranda, with his portraits of Charles I] and the Dowager 
(Jueen Maria Anna. Two portraits by the Flemish Antonio 
Moro represent an eclectic, middle-of-the-road attitude 
between Nordic realism and Spanish passion. 

Next we enter the courtly world of Velazquez. Small 
works confined to official portraiture reflect the maturity 
of this greatest painter of his time. Seeing these princely 
portraits of Spanish royalty, we can judge the extent of 
the Velazquez heritage in modern art. His principle was: 
reality as the basis, the painting itself as the goal. We 
can see how his wide brush stroke, full of light, came to 
form one of the foundations for a new era in art. These 
ruddy-cheeked infantas and princes absorb our attention 
not only because of the deep expressiveness of their 
tenuous faces and their weightless hair. The eye glides 
along to their clothes and hands and to the little lap dogs 
the painter used with real grace. Thus the human docu- 
ment becomes an aesthetic fact, and the taffeta and pearls 
assume the same dignity as the model's eyes. These por- 
traits, moreover, show us the most personal side of Velaz- 
quez’ palette: his ineffable silvers and transparent pinks, 
put on with that ease and technical mastery that Titian 
and Franz Hals had already displayed. But only the 
Spaniard was able to pass these qualities on to posterity 
as a productive force. They were to challenge art through 
the three centuries from the artist's death to the present 
day. 

The mere presence of the Kunsthistorisches Museum's 
Spanish group fully justifies the effort of moving the 
collection from Europe. The exhibition gives us many 


other pleasant experiences. The selection representing 


Rubens, for example. 


Selj-portrait by the gr 
Dutch artist, Rembra 


a 3 This prolific Flemish master, who brought the feverish 


Baroque style to the European courts, found constant 
customers in the Hapsburgs. Because of his super- 
abundant output, it is difficult to tell how much of the 
work on each canvas was done by Rubens himself. One 
canvas in the collection is regarded as an anonymous 
product of the master’s studio and parts of another were 
done by assistants, 

But the Viennese selection gives an excellent idea of 
this magician of pictorial space. One of Rubens’ most 
brilliant canvases, The Feast of Venus, is a real orgy of 
opulent, twisting forms, woven together and reaching back 
in a dynamic series of planes, giving a vital feeling of a 
world in ferment, of action and abundance. As we 
analyze this work and enjoy its delicate colors—particu- 
larly the exquisite pink of the flesh tones—we must 
remember that Rubens took the subject and the basic 
idea of the painting from one of Titian’s with the same 
title, which is preserved in Madrid’s Museo del Prado. 
This reminds us of the Venice School’s contribution to 
the rich Baroque of the Northern European countries. 
Demonstrating the influence of Rubens’ ideas, there is 
a wide selection of works of his most famous pupil: 
Anthony Van Dyck. But before going on with this 
Northern art, we should pause, going back in time, before 
a magnificent Diirer oil. The Martyrdom oj the Ten 
Thousand Christians, which reveals the marvelous drafts- 
man and engraver’s deeply analytical spirit. 

Then on to the Dutch, especially Rembrandt, with the 
more tranquil forms of his Baroque style stirred only by 
rending light effects. We can enjoy Rembrandt here in 
two splendid portraits, one of the artist himself. As a 
final proof of the different direction of the Baroque in 


™~, 


Holland, we have an oil by Vermeer, generally supposed 
to be a self-portrait, showing the painter with his back 
turned. This painting demonstrates Vermeer’s ineffable 
ability for balancing space architecturally and counter- 
pointing the elements of the composition in almost 
mathematical equilibrium. Along with this there is 
Pieter de Hooch—who worked in the same genre of 
domestic interiors—with his Family Group that, without 
exaggeration, is his best work. 

Back on the Italian side, the last part of the exhibi- 
tion is an extensive sampling of the period of the Baroque 
which Berenson called “The Decadence.” Here side by 
side appear the eclecticism of Guido Reni and the bom- 
bastic scenes of Crespi, Salvatore Rosa’s dramatic skies 
and the cold canvases of Solimena. Still, we must give 
special rank to the vigorous draftsmanship of Tiepolo, 
who is perhaps not very well represented, and reserve 
some of our admiration for Francesco Guardi, who gives 
us such a faithful presentation of Venice’s canals and 
plazas, with his high coloring and his feeling for atmos- 
phere. Also, considering his tremendous importance in the 
development of seventeenth-century Spanish painting, we 
must pay attention to Michelangelo da Caravaggio’s 
huge canvas, The Madonna of the Rosaries. In it the great 
Roman mannerist proves his technical skill in chiaroscuro. 
Along with it there.is an important oil by José de Ribera, 
known as Lo Spagnoletto, who helped to pass Cara- 
vaggio's teaching on to Spain during the youth of 
Velazquez and Zurburan. But Lo Spagnoletto’s Christ 
{mong the Doctors, seen alongside Caravaggio’s work, 
already shows a somewhat Spanish context. While the 
strong play of light and shadow is common to both 
painters, the figures in the Italian’s canvas are inert 
substance and marble solidity. In the Spaniard’s work, 
on the other hand, we see the beginnings of the pre- 
occupation with flesh and reality that was to be so im- 
portant in the future of Spanish art. 

As an additional adornment to this sumptuous parade 
of painting. an extensive collection of tapestries, ivories, 
armor, and metalwork makes this good-will exhibition 
even more varied and pleasant. One unusual item is an 
unguent jar carved by Dionysio Miseroni from a very 
large Colombian Chivor emerald, a hexagonal crystal of 
bluish-green, with a smaller crystal adhering to it. The 
main crystal is the largest Colombian emerald on record 
2,680 carats. 

This exhibition is the most important of its kind that 
Europe has sent to America. So it is all the more regret- 
table that its tour will be limited to the northern part of 
the continent, for it would be enormously useful in the 
countries to the south. 


ECHOES OF LIMA (Continued from page 19) 

nificent Government Palace; in one of its gardens stands 
the fig tree planted four centuries ago by the conqueror 
himself. Visitors also remember the granite. neo- 
Peruvian-style Municipal Palace, the Cathedral and 
churches so reminiscent of the past, and blocks of 
workers’ housing units that speak of social betterment. 


Lima is called the “Garden City,” and every season 


Richly detailed Archbishop's Palace overlooking the 
Plaza de Armas 


brings a new assortment of flowers: carnations, gerani- 
ums, hydrangeas, roses, jasmine. The tourist can enjoy 
the fresh air in the shade of pine or palm, and the purple 
blossoms of the luxurious jacaranda, one of the oldest 
trees in America, are a harbinger of spring like the 
cherry blossoms in Washington. 

Progress has brought changes in attitudes to Lima, 
and many of the old customs have disappeared. The pic- 
turesque and versatile limeno who was a combination 
barber, blood-letter, and dentist has passed into history. 
As Peruvian historian Jorge Basadre has said, the color- 
ful types described in the literature of the colonial period 
no longer exist: shy Catita, the homely talebearer; or 
the dandy, Goyito, incarnation of the conservatism, the 
reactionary tendencies, and the provincialism that per- 
vaded our society in the nineteenth century. 

There is a limit to the change, however. At last fall’s 
beauty contest, when someone proposed that the girls 
appear in bathing suits, their mothers appealed in horror 
to the Archbishop. 
the idea and even considered the tapada costume instead. 


He quickly turned thumbs down on 


For some time, the diplomats who were the judges 
How to elect a beauty from one 
country without offending the others? But nothing is 
impossible for the Lima tapada, and it so happened that 
among the contestants was one of her grandchildren, a 


deliberated nervously. 


wealthy Lima beauty with flashing black eyes, long lashes, 
and of course tiny feet. Seforita Ana Maria Alvarez 
Fernandini was crowned the American beauty. 

Tourists continue to arrive, and the Fair goes on. Pan 
(American Grace Airways announces a twenty per cent 
increase in the number of passengers traveling from the 
United States to Lima. The Campo de Marte is still 
crowded with cultural and industrial exhibits. The bull- 
fights continue to impress the newcomer. who also 
samples the picarones of our forebears. The angelus 
rings. but the limerio merely crosses himself or tips his 
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BILINGUAL 


Robert Owens 


AFTER OUR EVENING MEAL, when the last bite of dessert has magically disappeared into the mouth 


of a hungry five-year-old, our little boy slips from his place, runs to his room, and returns with a 


collection of his favorite bedtime stories. He deposits himself and his books in my lap, adjusts 


himself comfortably, and begs with a smile: “Read to me, Daddy.” 


The scene and request are 


familiar in millions of U.S. homes. The stories are the same, too, but in our case the language is 


different. Our son’s request is put in Spanish and the stories are in that language. 


Bobby's blue eyes dance in anticipation as | deliber- 
ately peruse some of the books to select a pleasant bed- 
From the child’s well-stocked library there 
are some of his favorites: Cenicienta (Cinderella), Los 
Tres Osos (The Three Bears), El Gato con Botas (Puss- 
in-Boots), Blancanieves (Snow White), and Pulgarcito 
Bobby himself chooses Cenictenta. 


time story. 


(Tom Thumb). 

I begin to read slowly, sentence by sentence. Bobby 
makes a game of repeating each sentence to his mother. 
who plays her part well, as if she were hearing the story 
for the very first time. Bobby's enthusiasm mounts as 
he sees her interest in his narration of the story. Some- 
times Bobby gives a rapid-fire translation of the story 
in English. At times he entertains us with an 
original tale in Spanish or gives a new version of an 
old favorite. We encourage this by listening attentively 
and applauding. 

At the age of five, our son Bobby is an accomplished 
Although he is growing up in a normal 


bilinguist. 
English-speaking Texas home, he speaks Spanish and 
English with equal fluency. My wife and I use both 
languages at home. Bobby has, therefore, acquired a 
command of them quite naturally and without the slight- 
est effort. 

There is no secret to it. Any child can easily learn to 
without 


processes, To 


language—-or languages any 


“educational” 


speak another 
expensive “scientific” or 
achieve this, it is best to begin in the home with the 
infant. 

Bobby spoke Spanish before he learned English 
exclusively for the first three years. Spanish, then, is his 


and 
“native” language. We began speaking it to him the 
very day we brought him home from the hospital in 
Birmingham, Alabama, where he was born. During his 
babyhood, the only contact he had with English was 
through visitors who spoke no Spanish and occasionally 
through the radio. 

Everything went well and we were having great fun 
until one day. a child-psychologist friend of ours caught 


30 Bilingual, 


to his younger sister, Ma 
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hve-vear-old Bobb 
shows his Spanish story books 


us in the act. A look of horror came over his face. 

“What are you doing to that child?” he demanded. 

“Speaking Spanish to him, of course,” replied my 
wife, quietly. 

“It's murder!” he exclaimed indignantly. 

“What do you mean?” I challenged, resentful of his 
attitude and interference. 

The psychologist launched into a long discussion of 
the dangers of teaching a child a “foreign language.” 
He painted a black future for our son, citing many ex- 
amples to substantiate his claims: and ended by branding 
us as criminals for destroying our child’s personality. His 
words were ominous and awesome, for thus spoke a 
psychologist with authority. 

Another friend, who happened to be a sociologist, was 
quick to agree. In fact, many “specialists” and “pro- 
fessionals” joined these two in their dire predictions and 
in condemning our “foolhardy adventure.” Despite the 
criticism, we patiently continued to speak Spanish to the 
little blond, blue-eyed boy in the cradle. Heads and 
tongues wagged. but applauded our “noble 
experiment.” 

I must confess that there were times, as we proudly 
watched our son lying peacefully asleep, when the spectre 


many 
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painted by our psychologist friend rose to haunt us, and 
my wife would whisper: “Do you suppose he could be 
right?” 

“Dear,” I tried to reassure her, “remember the millions 
of people—and thousands of brilliant ones—in the world 
who have spoken several languages from childhood.” 

Bobby was about nine months old when he began to 
utter his first syllables. Pointing to the many objects 
about him he would repeat their names—flor (flower), 
coche (car), avidn (airplane), arbol (tree), and so on. 


Langua, essor Owens reads Puss-in-Boots i to 


his bilingu n 


Ou family has a Span 

in their San Ante é 
Obviously the child was enjoying his new accomplish- 
ment. The approval of Mother and Daddy added to his 
enthusiasm, and in a short while the words were flowing 
easily. 

Some five or six months were spent in vocabulary 
building. From the first, his progress was rapid, and his 
vocabulary grew enormously. One ev iing, about bed- 
time. we heard a sudden cry of distress from the fifteen- 
month-old in the other room. “Vente, mama!” (Come, 
Mother!) he screamed. We looked at each other in 
pleased surprise—his first sentence! We dashed to him 
shouting “Bravo! Bravo!” The fact that we now obeyed 


‘peats with ease and clarity. Particularly astonishing to 


his command as he had responded to ours gave the child 
the reassurance he needed and helped to establish firmly 
his self-confidence. 

While playing ball with me one afternoon shortly 
afterward, Bobby came out with his next sentences. 
‘“Damela” (Give it to me!) he called. Then he rolled the 
ball across the floor, shouting with glee: “Alla va!” 


(There it goes!). A few nights later he pushed the soup _ 
back and said his first long sentence: “La sopa esta 
caliente.” (The soup is hot.) His enunciation was remark- 
ably distinct. 

This summer in Mexico City Bobby “assisted” in the 
half-hour of instruction in English at his private kinder- 
garten in San Angel. He is now helping us teach his year- 
old sister Marcia, whose linguistic score so far is: Ay! 
Ay!, agua, and mama. My college Spanish students and 
our maid, who speaks “Tex-Mex,” are inclined to be 
self-conscious in Bobby’s presence. 

Popular reactions in this country to Bobby’s bilingual 
ability are at times highly amusing; at others, somewhat 
absurd. Some people just stare; others turn up their 
noses as if to say: “Humph! Foreigners!” Now and then 
we receive a request to “Make him say something in 
Spanish,” as if he were a well-educated parrot. Need- 
less to say, we do not comply. We are also happy to 
report that such attention has in no way affected our son. 

Typical of most comments we receive is this blunt 
inquiry: “Does he understand what you are saying in 
that language?” We are glad to explain, and usually end 
by winning a convert to our cause in our private crusade 
to make the United States language-conscious. For his 
part, Bobby has had difficulty in understanding why 
everybody does not speak both English and Spanish. 
There is also the problem of his wanting to be like the 
other children, but this has never become a major issue. 
The desire for conformity is perfectly natural, and we 
realize that it will be a powerful factor in shaping his 
thoughts and actions. That is why we ask ourselves with 
some trepidation: “What prejudices. fears, and dislikes 
will our son acquire in school when he enters next year?” 
Despite this, we have faith in the foundation which we 
have helped him lay. 

Besides Spanish and English, Bobby has heard Arabic, 
French, Portuguese, and German. What he hears he re- 


some of our friends was his repetition of a child’s story 
in Arabic. They saw in this an example of our son’s 
“unusual ability.” But we insist there is nothing 
“unusual” about it. All children are natural linguists 
if given the opportunity. 
We feel our efforts have been well rewarded. Bobby's - 
personality and intellect seem not to have suffered. On— 
the contrary, we believe his bilingual training has bene- — 
fited his social and intellectual development, for he is at 
ease with people of all ages and nationalities. He knows 
no boundaries of language, race, color, or creed-—we hope 
he never will. Furthermore, he wanders with his parents 
through a wonderful world of languages, and we enjoy — 
together vistas that people of one language can never | 
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MEET THE PHILOSOPHERS 


UNTIL THE PAST DECADE OR TWO, Latin American phi- 
losophy has lacked anything like a continental self-con- 
sciousness and has been virtually unknown beyond its 
own borders. Of late, however, historians have begun to 
present a picture of Latin American intellectual develop- 
ment. The Historia de la Filosofia en México (History of 
Philosophy in Mexico) by Samuel Ramos, the two 
volumes by Leopoldo Zea on positivism in Mexico and 
his more recent work Dos Etapas del Pensamiento His- 
panoamericano (Two Stages of Spanish American 
Thought), and the histories of philosophy in Brazil and 
in Bolivia by Guillermo Francovich are admirable speci- 
mens of the newly-aroused interest. The literature in 
English, however, is still meager, but notice should be 
taken of the very satisfactory mimeographed translations 
of passages from Caso, Korn, and Vasconcelos that have 
been made and privately circulated (copyright) by Dr. 
C. A. E. Berndtson of the University of Missouri, under 
the title of Readings in Latin American Philosophy. 

Everyone interested in American culture will welcome 
the new store of rich material now available in La Filo- 
sofia Latinoamericana Contemporanea (Contemporary 
Latin American Philosophy). The editorial work has 
been competently done by Professor ‘Anibal Sanchez 
Reulet, the distinguished Argentine philosopher who is 
in charge of the philosophy section of the Department of 
Cultural Affairs at the Pan American Union. His scholar- 
ship is of the highest quality, and he has done a really 
remarkable job of packing’ into some 350 pages a truly 
representative sample of the writings of recent Latin 
American philosophers. Perhaps the best way to give the 
reader an idea of the field is to comment briefly on the 
chief philosophers represented. 

Selections from the Cuban positivist Enrique José 
Varona (1849-1933) open the volume. Positivism had a 
remarkable influence in Latin America during the past 
century—especially noteworthy because the Christian 
heritage of the Americas was not able fully to resist the 
inroads of the anti-Christian, anti-theistic, anti-metaphysi- 
cal, and purely scientific positivism of Auguste Comte. 
Comte’s system, of course, usually appeared in a modified 
Latinized form. This is especially true in the case of 
Eugenio Maria de Hostos, the distinguished Puerto Rican, 
regrettably absent from the present volume. Positivism 
was perhaps more a symbol than a system—a symbol of 
political freedom and of liberation from Spanish and 
Portuguese rule and ecclesiasticism. As a symbol, it took 


root in many countries, surviving today chiefly in Brazil. 
Leopoldo Zea has shown that it had a strange history in 
Mexico, where its exponents, stressing the Comtean 
principle of social order, supported Diaz, only to create 
a tyranny fully as severe as that of the Spaniards and 
without the moderating influences of faith. 

Varona was one of the ablest, sincerest, and noblest 
of the American positivists. His name is still remembered, 
even in distant Argentina, where the centenary of his 
birth was widely celebrated in 1949, Varona was not 
merely a philosopher and writer; he was an active 
patriot and a fellow-fighter with Marti for independence 
from Spain. For a while he was Secretary of Education, 
and in 1919 Vice-President of the republic. Although the 
general tenor of his philosophical writing was skeptical, 
he was committed to social solidarity as “/undamento de 
la moral.” This, rather than his skepticism, dominated 
his public and private life. Some of the mordant character 
of his wit is found in the aphorisms quoted in the 
present volume from his book, Con el Eslabon. A sample 
or two will suffice: 

“The Book of the Dead gives us the formula with 
which a pious Egyptian concluded the enumeration of 
his deeds: “| am pure, | am pure, I am pure.’ On the 
other hand, the confession of a pious Christian may be 
summarized in this formula: ‘I am impure, | am impure, 
| am impure.’—The difference seems to be radical. But 
at bottom it is only a distinction between naive pride and 
distilled pride.” 

Or again: 

“Our life implies the most tremendous logical conflict. 
We know only the general: and we live only the individ- 
ual. That is why all moral theories are sadly violated 
in practice.” 

Alejandro O. Detstua (1849-1945), the philosophical 
patriarch of Peru, revolted against the positivism pre- 
vailing in his country and devoted his life to a construc- 
tive interpretation of ethical and aesthetic values. In- 
fluenced by K. C. F. Krause, he established close relations 
between metaphysics and ethics and favored a world 
federation as against the statism of Hegel. Detstua also 
found inspiration in the thought of Wundt and Bergson. 
His central idea was that of freedom: but he held that 
“ethics is nearer science than art.” Several selections 
from his Estética General (General Aesthetics) are 
presented, 

The Argentine Alejandro Korn (1860-1936) came to 
philosophy from medicine and psychiatry. His scientific 
background, however, gave him no sympathy with 
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positivism. On the contrary, he was one of the leaders 
of the movement that rejected positivism in favor of a 
more constructive philosophy. He based his thought on 
the experienced fact of the unity of the moral person, 
and his guiding idea was creative freedom (La Libertad 
Creadora, which is also the title of one of his books repre- 
sented in this anthology). Korn made important contri- 
butiors to a personalistic theory of value (“A xiologia’’). 
His complete works have recently been republished by 
Franc&co Romero, who is now Alejandro Korn Professor 
of Phibsophy in the Colegio Libre de Estudios Superiores 
in Buenos Aires. 


Brazi’s Raimundo de Farias Brito (1862-1917) was an 


idealist or spiritualist. Gaining suggestions from Spinoza 
and Bergson, he held that consciousness is the thing-in- 
itself, which Kant had held to be unknowable; like 
Berkeley, he viewed matter as a phenomenon of mind. 
Although religious in spirit, he was not a Christian be- 
liever. He marked a new era in Brazilian thought but had 
no followers. The selections here are from his O Mundo 
Interior (The inner World). Jackson de Figueiredo 
(1891-1928). a ;oung and somewhat strange Brazilian. 
started as a materialistic skeptic, but in 1918 experienced 
a sort of Pascalconversion to the traditional faith. He 
came to assert the primacy of faith and feeling over 
reason and defended the credo quia absurdum. His writ- 
ings on both Farias Brito and Pascal are quoted in 
Sanchez Reulet’s collection. 

The highly respected Uruguayan, Carlos Vaz Ferreira 
(1873- ). originally a positivist. became more recep- 
tive to other ideas and opposed the rigidity of all sys- 
tems. José Ingenieros (1877-1925) was for many years 
almost the only Argentine philosopher known in the 
United States. Like Korn, he moved from medicine and 
psychiatry to philosophy; unlike him, he was a positivist, 


“ 


yet not unfriendly to metaphysics. and spoke of “an 


idealism founded in experience.” Politically he was a_ 
socialist. He wrote extensively—there are selections here _ 
from his El Hombre Mediocre (The Mediocre Man) and 
Proposiciones Relativas al Porvenir de la Filosofia (ldeas 
on the Future of Philosophy)—but his influence has de- 
clined. Until his recent, lamented death, Alberto Rougés. 
(1880-1945) was a pupil and follower of Korn. Founder 
of the University of Tucuman, he was a dualist; the physi- 
cal and the spiritual were both real for him, the spirit 
being highest in the “hierarchies of being.” 

One of the most internationally-minded Latin Ameri- 
cans is José Vasconcelos (1882- ), who joined with 
Antonio Caso (1883-1946) and others in leading the 
reaction against positivism in Mexico. Vasconcelos’ phi- 
losophy covers all the disciplines: history of philosophy. 
metaphysics, logic, ethics, aesthetics, and philosophy of 
religion. The examples given are from Pitdgoras 
(Pythagoras), Tratado de Metafisica (Treatise on Meta- 
physics), and Etica (Ethics). His concept of a cosmic 
race that will combine and transcend existing races is 
characteristic of the man. Widely traveled in the United 
States and Europe, Vasconcelos feels close to the thought 
of personalists in the United‘States. Caso, who gave his 
whole life to philosophy, teaching and writing, inclined 
to idealistic principles—in metaphysics. in theory of 
objective values, and in social philosophy. He empha- 
sized the individual person. 

Probably the most eminent living philosopher of 
Argentina is Francisco Romero (1891- }, who was 
born in Seville, Spain. He is represented in this work by 
parts of his Papeles para una Filosofia (Notes for a 
Philosophy) and Filosojia de la Persona. He is a phi- 
losopher in the Korn tradition, but independent in thought. 
A productive writer, Romero is chiefly interested in 
emergent evolution and theory of value. He sympathized 
with ideas expressed in holism, Gestalt psychology, and 
currents of thought akin to Whitehead’s. Though he has 
contributed to the understanding of personality, he has 
yet to develop his philosophy into a rounded whole. 

The volume before us supplies an admirable introduc- 
tion: to this galaxy of great thinkers—EFdgar Sheffield 
Brightman 
La Fitosoria LATINOAMERICANA CONTEMPORANEA, Selec-— 
cién y prélogo de Anibal Sanchez Reulet. Washington, 
Union Panamericana, 1949. Vol. I of the series: Pensa- 
miento de América. 


LIBERATION OF THE INDIAN 


\ FINE AND STIMULATING BOOK has been produced by ‘SS a 
qualified for the special task they set for themselves. Be- 
fore going to Ecuador in 1946, John Collier, Jr.. had 
ample experience working with the Indians of the south- | 
western United States and began his career as a free- 
lance photographer in New Mexico in 1938. Anibal 
Buitrén, a native son of the town of Otavalo, taught 
school in Ecuador before taking up anthropology at the 
University of Chicago. For the past three years he has 
been doing intensive research on rural living conditions 
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The juture looks bright for O 
Illustration from book by Collier and Buitrén 
for the Ecuadorean Government. 

Called by Collier and Buitrén 
interpretative ethnology,” the book contains outstanding 
documentary photography and crisp, straightforward 
writing. In barely 200 pages they sketch for us the 
remarkable revival that has taken place among the 
Otavalo Indians of the Andean highlands of Ecuador. In 
a region where the poverty of the Indian is commonplace 
and where there is often talk about the “Indian problem” 
and the “hopeless Indian,” the cultural and economic 
recovery of the Otavalos is unique. 

The awakening of this people in the Otavalo Valley 


a collaboration in 


is as dramatic as it is simple. About thirty years ago a 
white landlord asked an Indian to weave him a piece of 
cloth. The Indian, who had never woven anything but 


his ponchos, made a perfect copy of a sample of English 
tweed. More orders came in, and they were shared by 
the whole group. Up to that time the Otavalos had eked 
out a bare subsistence from their small landholdings on 
the mountain slopes where they had been driven by the 


Spaniards who wanted thie fertile valley land for them- 
selves. In the short space of three decades, this group has 
changed so radically that Ecuadoreans and foreigners 
alike comment on their industrious, healthful appearance 
and their personal enterprise. Now Indian traders take 
their wares not only to many parts of Ecuador, but as 
far as Bogota and Caracas. Other handicrafts, such as 
pottery-making, have also been revived. A certain 
amount of specialization has taken place among the vil- 
lages in the Otavalo Valley, some weaving cloth for 
women’s skirts, others for the traditional ponchos, still 
others for head covers and waist bands. 

The new industry has created a desire on the part of 
the Otavalos to learn mathematics, reading. and writing. 
so no one can take advantage of them. For the first time 
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parents see some reason for sending their children to 
school, and attendance is increasing so rapidly that it is 
taxing local facilities. In the process of adapting tc this 
new force, however, the Indians have not lost their tradi- 
tional outlook and values. For more than 700 years. they 
have been dominated by outsiders—first by the Inca 
rulers, then by the Spaniards, and finally by the vhites 
and mestizos after Ecuador became independent. In 
spite of this subjugation, which at times amounted to 
economic and social enslavement, the Indian mainained 
his traditional values based on the land. the mouatains. 
the water, and the sun. 

Two-thirds of the volume is concerned with describing 
the valley, the Indian’s agriculture, his work a home, 
and his community life, including vivid descriptions of 
marriage ceremonies, fiestas, and funerals. The final part 
describes “the awakening valley” and the new genera- 
tion, and takes a look into the future. 

The book’s message is of more than regional impor 
tance. For Collier and Buitrén show how other Indian 
groups in Ecuador are beginning to follow the Otavalos’ 
example. They are convinced that similar developments 


Ine of tie energetic, 
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will be ‘e in the destiny of all Latin 
American countries with a predominantly Indian popula- 
tion. Even more, they feel that the Indian group is the 
only really vital one, that it will absorb the white and 
mestizo groups which “look worn, discouraged, apa- 
thetic.” and whose culture is deteriorating because of a 
“lack of contact with its Old World origins.” The authors 
indicate that the future of these countries is intimately 
involved with the ability of the Indians to raise their 
economic level, while maintaining their strong attach- 
ment to the land and their own spiritual values. 

The importance of this book to all those interested in 
Indian rehabilitation in both North aud South America 
is obvious. Here is impressive evidence of the possibility 
of bringing about a resurgence of the spiritual values 
and economic self-reliance which up to now have been 
lying dormant.—Theo R. Crevenna 
THe AWwaAKkeninG VALLEY, by John Collier, Jr.. and 
Anibal Buitrén. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1949, 199 p, Illus. $6.00 = 
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PORTUGUESE WITH A NEW 
ENGLAND ACCENT 


PHouGH THE U.S. Post Orrice is an old hand at ferret- 
ing out weird place names, it would probably be stumped 
by a letter addressed to Alexandria, Beijinha from Natasta 
Bicha, Messajuzas. Yet a Portuguese-American could tell 
at a glance that the communication was directed to Alex- 
andria, Virginia, from Nantasket Beach, Massachusetts. 
These curious adaptations are typical of those that crop 
up in Leo Pap’s Portuguese-American Speech, a book 
about Portuguese immigrants settled in the United States. 

And there are an impressive number of these people. 
According to Mr. Pap, in 1940 there were “120,000 native 
white Americans of foreign or mixed parentage [who] 
stated that Portuguese was their mother tongue....” These 
North Americans were the children of immigrants from 
either contiaental Portugal or Portuguese islands ( Azores. 
Madeira, ete.). It is now estimated that there are about 
400,000 persons in this country who. if not born in Portu- 
cal, have at least one Portuguese ancestor. The original 
immigrants centered mostly around New England, Cali- 
fornia, and New Jersey. Mr. Pap writes particularly 
about the lirguistic aspect of Portuguese settlement here. 
but also gives some highly illuminating information on 
migratory currents, different areas of settlement, occupa- 
tional groups, cultural changes, even behavior patterns. 

For example: “While intellectual life among the Portu- 
guese immigrants has been dull and has received little 
stimulation inside their group, moral standards have 
been relativdy firm and high. Statistics reveal that the 
record of criminality among the immigrants—as well as 
among the second generation—is very low compared with 
that of other nationality groups in this country.” 

But U.S. qulture had its influence on the family pat- 
tern, evident, for instance, in the greater freedom of 
women and children. Portuguese parents had always 
held much mere authority in their homes than was the 
case in the North American culture; but gradually immi- 
grant families began to adopt the local customs. 

The author points out that these Portuguese entering 
the United States were, for the most part, “very poor, 
vastly illiterate, and unskilled in industrial occupations.” 
For that reasor they were slow to rise both economically 
and socially. Consequently, many native North Ameri- 
cans looked down on the Portuguese immigrants, who 
felt a certain stigma was being put on them. In an effort 
to dodge it, mast of them tried to assimilate as fast as 
possible, and “until recently, many Portuguese immi- 
grants in New England were ‘ashamed’ to speak Portu- 
guese in public, and they encouraged the use of the Eng- 
lish language in ‘heir homes also. . . .” 

Lately the trend has changed, largely due to the grow- 
ing importance of Brazil. When it became clear that 
North Americans were becoming increasingly interested 
in the Portuguese language, taught in many colleges and 
high schools, the Portuguese no longer felt compelled to 
conceal their origins. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that some 
Americans in the United States have taken their 


Latin 


U.S.-born children back to their own lands at an early 
age, in order to avoid the influence of what the parents 
considered “excessive freedom” allowed North American 


They came and stayed, their children became American 
children in every sense of the word. Many were even = 
encoureged by their parents to forget about their ~ aie 
cestry. Their names were often changed or adapted: . 
Abraao became Brown; Broges became Burgess; Correia, 
Curry; Cunha, Cooney; Andrade, Andrews. This has led 
to “peculiar legal snarls on quite a few occasions, with 


dire financial consequences for those concerned. . . . 

Mr. Pap very thoroughly records characteristic features 
of Portuguese-American speech, some picturesque, some 
downright funny, even to those unfamiliar with the 
Portuguese language. For instance, one of those immi- 
grants used the expression sardinha para o meu gato (a 
sardine for my cat), meaning a shapely woman. What 
would the proper Bostonians say! Some of the immigrants 
refer to “cancer and similar conditions as 0 bicho salvo- 
seja (the little beast, God forbid).” Actually, there is no 
accurate translation in English for salvo-seja, which 
means, literally, “may he |she, it] be saved.” “God 
forbid” is close, and perhaps “pardon the expression” is 
closer. Also, in translating bicho as “the little beast,” 
much of the flavor of that wonderfully versatile Portu- 
guese word is lost. 

It might have been interesting if Mr. Pap had added 
that certain words and figures of speech have also been 
adapted or developed simultaneously and independently 
in Brazil. For example, the author cites the word ruim as 
applied by Portuguese immigrants in New England to 
“persons who are in an angry mood or who have a nasty 
disposition,” and to inanimate things. This is also true 
in Brazilian speech. And the example chutar, as a Portu- ; 
guese word meaning literally, and deriving from, “to 
shoot,” applies to Brazil also, with this difference; when 
Brazilians say chutar, they mean “to kick,” as a ball in 


a game of soccer; and, more recently, “to chase away,” 
“to jilt,” and so forth. , 

But that, after all, was not the purpose of Mr. Pap’s 
book. As he says in his modest preface, “when I was on 


ance with some of the Portuguese-Americans . . . aroused 
my interest in the history and present condition of our 
population of Portuguese extraction in general, and in 
Portuguese immigrant speech in particular.” 

His careful notes on the different chapters, at the end 
of the book, are always interesting and often very amus- 
ing. His knowledge of Portuguese is obviously excellent. 
His monograph is thorough indeed, and it makes truly 
delightful reading. whether or not you know the Portu- 
guese language.—-Armando de Sa Pires pit 
PoRTUGUESE-AMERICAN SPEECH: AN OUTLINE OF SPEECH 
CONDITIONS AMONG PoRTUGUESE IMMIGRANTs IN NEw 
ENGLAND AND ELSEWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 4 
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HORSES OF EMPIRE 


WHETHER WE TAKE the “Black Legend” view of the 
Spanish conquistadors’ cruelty or the “Golden Legend” 
emphasis on their missionary zeal, the human conquerors 
emerge second best to their equine companions in R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham's The Horses of the Conquest. 

“After God, we owed the victory to the horses” was an 
oft-repeated tribute by the Spanish empire-builders who 
turned to writing. The escapes or triumphs for which 
they most strongly thanked God generally were those in 
which Providence would seem to the outsider to have been 
most firmly against them, or they most careless of the 
laws of their God. Indeed, the Spaniards’ remarkable 
achievements as explorers, keeping at least some of their 
horses and men alive over tremendous marches through 
uncharted wilderness, are more imposing than their vic- 
tories over superior numbers of Indians, who were terri- 
fied of the horse-man beasts that looked like a single 
animal. 

Cunninghame Graham drew his narrative mainly from 
the contemporary accounts of Bernal Diaz del Castillo, 
the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, and Cortés himself. While 
all the principal conquerors acknowledged their debt to 
their horses, it was Diaz who spoke of them and named 
them as true companions in adventure, and, in crises. 
prayed for their welfare ahead of his own and his col- 
leagues’. 

The best parts of the book are the detailed action 
stories of such adventures as Cortés’ fantastic expedi- 
tion to Honduras and Gonzalo Silvestre’s wild ride 
through the Great Florida Swamp. These sagas of untir- 
ing effort. unfailing horse-instinct for the trail, ever- 
changing encounter with a weirdly beautiful but treacher- 
ous environment, are told clearly and movingly. Cunning- 
hame Graham had ridden over many of the same routes. 
had seen his horse sink in the same morasses, and had 
known how helpless a man would be on the pampas with- 
out his horse. so he could add vivid and authentic deserip- 
tion of the scenes and warm understanding of the explor- 
ers’ endless difficulties. 

Robert Bontine Cunninghame Graham (1852-1936) 
tried his lot at various times as cowboy, farmer. inter- 
national trader by horse and wagon. and general adven- 
turer in the U.S. Southwest. Mexico, Argentina. Ven- 
ezuela, Brazil, Paraguay. and North Africa. He was the 
author of The Conquest of the River Plate and many 
other works on Latin American history and world 
travel. Don Roberto was so strongly individual a char- 
acter as to astonish such other independent souls as W. H. 
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Hudson, Joseph Conrad, and George Bernard Shaw, who 
referred to him as “so increditable a personage [that he] 
must have destroyed [the] likelihood” of a Shavian play 

character based on him. 

The Horses of the Conquest reveals many fascinating 
bits of half-forgotten lore. Did you know, for example, 
that the “horse latitudes” were so called because the 
mariners whose ships were stranded there by the dead 
calms were forced for lack of water to throw. their 
horses overboard? Or that a horse left behind by Cortés 


Indians of Lake =) iva 3 
Petén-Itza region 
worshipped horse lejt 
behind by Cortés 


because of a splinter in its hoof became a god to the 
Indians around Petén-Itza Lake? After refusing the deli- 
cacies offered to it in place of its normal—-but to the 
Indians unknown—diet. the horse died. and they carved 
an image of it. It had acquired a high rank among their 
deities when, more than one hundred ana fifty years 
later, two Franciscan monks destroyed the strange and 
marvelous statue along with a host of other “heathen 
idols.” 

Out of his own riotous experience. Cunninghame 
‘sport™ of 


Graham is perhaps excessively tolerant of the 
spearing deer or Indians fer the fun of it. though he 
does tax the riders for overstraining their mounts in 
needless pursuits. 

This is the first U.S. edition of Cunninghame Graham's 
hook, which was published in England in 1930 and in a 
Spanish translation in A®gentina in 1946. The editor. 
R. M. Denhardt. remarks that Don Roberto always wrote 
without consulting notes, and so sometines strays from 
the facts. But even with a few inaccuracies or vague 
points, the author's tale might better be wad by itself on 
its own merits. The editor sometimes manages to clear 
up the origin of a quotation or the coler of a nag, but 
his introduction and notes show a splendid disregard for 
gender and number in the Spanish tongue. 
59, half the page is devoted to a footnote on 


Sometimes, 
as on page 
the derivation of a single word —in tis case, hovero, 
provoked by Cunninghame Graham's reference to a 
“piebald” horse, which is completely irrelevant except 
for those who may read this work in search of enlighten- 
ment on the origin of the word hovero. In his introduc 
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tion, Mr. Denhardt indulges in some absurd flights of 
fantasy, as in this odd ethnological theory: “No doubt 
the merging of blood of Spanish Don and Scottish king 
was responsible for his [Cunninghame Graham's] quixot- 
ic temperament and almost Byronic romanticism.” 
Though the last part of it decays into something like 
a stud-book, The Horses of the Conquest is a lively tale 
and it seems unfortunate that the editor should have 
presented in this edition, as a sort of archeological 
find, to be annotated at every inflection. Cunninghame 
‘Graham wrote a very good piece, but there is no need 
for stretching it out, even with the fine illustrations by 
J. Craig Sheppard, and restricting its sale to the $5.00 
window.—G.C.C. 
THe Horses or THE Conquest, by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, edited by Robert Moorman Denhardt with illus- 
trations by J. Craig Sheppard. Norman, Oklahoma, 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1949. 145 p. $5.00 


SUN, SAND AND GOLD 


(Continued from page 7) 


like?). The Congress also urged more reliable informa- 
tion about tourist facilities (the first National Tourist 
Convention, meeting in Mexico City in October, expects to 
put out a comprehensive guide) and more fairs ( Haiti 
is making its first big bid for tourist trade with the 
current Bicentennial Exposition and Cuba plans a World's 
Fair in 1952). The Ninth Assembly of the Inter-American 
Federation of Automobile Clubs adopted similar resolu- 
tions, plus another on the need for dependable travel 
statistics. 

Mexico's Tourist Convention explained in detail what 
makes a tourist attraction—“natural beauty, historical 
or archeological sites, sports, popular arts or fiestas: 
good means of communication; good and sufficient lodg- 
ings; and acceptable health and safety conditions.” 
Until they add the man-made items on the list to the 
iatural ones they already have. some of the American 
countries are missing a good bet. 

Vain business street in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, 
which has one of the hemisphere’s liveliest tourist programs 


YARDSTICK FOR INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 14) 


by red tape. The Institute had no time to waste on 
further complicated by its 
Finances were 


bureaucratic procedures, 
dependence on the Polytechnic School. 
another problem, for the Institute's aim was primarily to 
serve the community, not to become a commercial 
venture. Urged by Polytechnic School leaders, the State 
Government granted the IPT administrative and finan- 
cial autonomy in 1934, although official subsidies con- 
tinued. 
collect small fees on work performed for outsiders. 


To help make ends meet, it was authorized to 


“Today,” says Director Marchini, “people know that 
if they come to us their requests will be taken care of 
promptly and efficiently.” As independent units, the IPT 
and the Polytechnic School continue to work side by 
side. As the director points out, “It would be just as 
harmful for the Institute to detach itself completely in an 
outburst of vanity, as it would for the School to oppose 
the institution it created and raised as its legitimate 
child.” 

The Institute has given a boost to many vital Brazilian 
industries. Former director Ary Torres is largely respon- 
sible for the development of local cement production. The 
high quality of Sao Paulo’s cast iron is also due to IPT 
intervention. Water pipe tests for the Sao Paulo Tram- 
way. Light, and Power Company were publicized at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1933 as some of the most com- 
plete ever undertaken. 

Industry acknowledges its debt to the IPT by continu- 
ing to contribute financially to its work. Local com- 
panies, long sold on the benefits derived from research, 
have come forth with sizable amounts that have enabled 
the Institute to acquire and build some of the best equip- 
ment available. 

The IPT has also been vital to Brazil in times of un- 
rest. During the 1932 revolution, Sao Paulo opposed the 
Vargas regime and stood for re-establishment of constitu- 
tional rights. After the Polytechnic School faculty and 
students had unanimously voted their support of the 
movement, the State Government requisitioned the school 
and all its laboratories. IPT activities doubled. Working 
with the help of volunteers on alternating shifts, twenty- 
four hours a day, IPT engineers built all kinds of weapons 
from artillery binoculars to trench periscopes. But their 
most important contribution was the production of hand 
grenades and artillery ammunition. For the grenades 
they had to adapt the only kind of fuse locally available. 
The success of the first experiment resulted in large- 
scale production. But sudden casualties to paulista troops 
at the front indicated defective weapons. On September 
& a group of engineers and volunteers decided to find out 
for themselves. Adriano Marchini was ready to throw 
a grenade when it exploded. The death toll included 
three of the volunteers with him. Marchini’s life was 
saved, but he lost his right hand. 

When Brazil entered the Second World War ten years 
later, the Se and the IP again played 
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an important role. At the outset they lent their instal- 
lations and placed their best technicians at the disposal 
of a joint Brazil-U.S. technical mission, set up to measure 
the country’s resources and estimate the extent of 
Brazilian cooperation in the war effort. 

Transportation was one of Brazil's major war prob- 
lems. Sao Paulo State’s eight million people—nearly two 
million of whom live in the State capital—were the most 
seriously affected. Railroad cars could not be imported; 
the IPT undertook the research that led to local produc- 
tion. Diesel oil, used in industry and in transportation, 
was not available, so IPT technicians experimented with 
vegetable oils as substitutes. 

Gasoline quotas did not permit the use of private cars, 
putting an extra load on the already battered and 
irreplaceable streetcars and buses. In 1941, a committee 
under the direction of an IPT technician outlined a plan 
for the production and maintenance of 10,000 gaso- 
génios (charcoal burners). Within a year a complete 
new industry sprang up. From 1941 to 1944, 391 gaso- 
génio plants mushroomed in Sao Paulo, with 342 of them 
producing burners of the type devised by the committee. 
In all, 20,000 units were manufactured during that period, 
both for domestic use and for export. The committee 
also gave courses on the care and maintenance of the new 
contraptions and in three years turned out 3,767 special- 
ized mechanics. 


for resel 


An even more direct contribution to the war effort 
was IPT’s national defense work on behalf of the Uni- 
versity Research Funds, an organization created by a 
group of university professors and financed by popular 
subscription. Among other things. this work included 
research in aviation (pre-solo flight courses, building of 
trainer planes, gliders) and telecommunications. 

The Institute emerged from the conflict conscious that 


expansion was essential if it was to keep up with the 


entire country’s post-war industrial growth, for IPT serv- 
ice had often extended beyond the State of Sao Paulo. 
The Volta Redonda Steel Mill, for instance, depended on 
the IPT not only for planning construction of the plant, 
but also for technical advice and guidance on actual 
foundry work. In recognition of its work, the Federal 
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s aviation research 


Chamber of Deputies recently voted special federal aid 
to the IPT that has enabled it to speed up construction 
of the new installations at the University City. 

Dr. Robert F. Mehl of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, who lectured at the IPT both during and after 
the war, claims that the new laboratory is “one of the 
best in the world. Surely a larger staff should be avail- 
able,” he adds. “This is a matter of financing, presum- 
ably by industry and the government together.” 

The unsuspecting citizen may not realize how much 
the Institute contributes to his safety and comfort. Yet 
IPT technicians assure his daily supply of cooking gas 
by careful checking of gas meters; the concrete road his 
car rolls over has been tested by the Institute; so have 
the construction materials used in his office building or 
home, the new superhighway to Santos, the bridge across 
the Tieté River, or the 9 de Julho tunnel bored through 
one of the city’s many hills as a shortcut from downtown 
Sao Paulo to one of the residential sections. 

Today, through its experiments and training program, 
the Institute has become the backbone of all Brazilian 
industry. B.Q.S. 


VARIATIONS ON A CUBAN THEME 


(Continued from page 23) 
of this weakness, Valdés has recently allied himself more 
closely with the Renovation Group. 

Meanwhile, the real problem of national expression 
remained unsolved. The first performance of Caturla’s 
excellent La Rumba—conducted by Kleiber in 1943— 
and discovery of a set of early nineteenth-century musical 
publications. which showed that Cuban spirit was not 
necessarily at war with classical writing procedure, pro- 
duced a crisis in the Group. It reached its height with 
the 1945 appearance of a manifesto by Julian Orb6n and 
Hilario Gonzalez, Presencia cubana en la miisica universal 
(Cuba’s Position in World Music). In it they vainly 
attempt to isolate the “popular” from the “populachero.” 
Nor do they put up a very convincing argument that 
Ardévol’s Forma is unmistakably Cuban: “A work like 
Forma,” they contend, “which stems mainly from  six- 


teenth-century Spanish neo-Platonism, also became 
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indisputably Cuban the moment Group composers 
absorbed it and made it one of the principal sources of 
their music. .. . We make it our own by right of con- 
quest .. .” and so on. But this is minor quibbling in a 
fruitful discussion. The authors accept the colonial tradi- 
tion; Saumell, Ignacio Cervantes, Roldan, and Caturla 
are recognized as masters. Orb6n and Gonzalez delve into 
the causes of musical nationalism and arrive at a defini- 
tion that is more than just a formula: “Through simul- 
taneous creative acts a people is constantly building up a 
music distinctive not only in structure, but also in a much 
more subtle way—in what we might call tonal individual- 
ity. This tonal individuality molded by popular taste 
comes about because those creative acts are the result 
of a mass inner listening presence.” 
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Angel Reyes, 


Cuban violinist 


The controversy crowned by this text led two com- 
posers, Orbon and Gisela Hernandez, to withdraw from 
the Renovation Group. But abruptly, the Group became 
more flexible, more inquiring, more tolerant, more lively. 
Without renouncing anything they had learned, they left 
off their hostility to a certain lyricism that crops up in 
the new works of Gramatges. Admitting the mestizo 
nature of Cuban folklore, they opened their doors to the 
popular-populachero. Even more: the first systematic 
survey of Afro-Cuban music, undertaken by Argeliers 
Leén and Fernande Ortiz, resulted in recent publication 
of the series “Preludios étnicos a la musica afrocubana” 
(“Ethnic Background of Afro-Cuban Music”) in the 
Revista Bimestre Cubana. 

Today one of the most active and best oriented musical 
movements in Latin America is found in Cuba. Some 
important works following the new trend have been com- 
posed since 1945 by Group composers. Argeliers Leén 
has completed a symphony, several piano pieces, and the 
beautiful Sonata a la Virgen del Cobre for string orchestra 
and piano. With clean and solid workmanship, it re- 
creates traditional genres of island music like the danzén, 
correctly considered a form related to the rondo. Harold 
Gramatges has produced a Symphony in the Form of 
Variations, in which “style elements derived from our 
popular music abound,” to quote Ardévol, and the Three 


outstanding young 
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Dances in memory of Ignacio Cervantes, which belong in 
the front rank of our piano literature. Edgardo Martin's 
masterly, profoundly Cuban First Symphony made a deep 
impression at its first performance in May 1947, reveal- 
ing the maturity of a temperament long held in check. 
About the same time, Hilario Gonzalez completed his 
ballet Antes del Alba (Before the Dawn), on a Cuban 
theme, which has been interpreted by the Alicia Alonso 
company. 

Since Julian Orbén’s magnificent 1945 Symphony in C 
Vajor brought in a breath of romanticism, he has gone 
on composing works of extraordinary. vigor and rare 
intensity: an unusual piano sonata, Homenaje a la 
Tonadilla for orchestra, and a fine cantata, Raimundo de 
Lulio. Nothing of Joaquin Nin-Culmell, so Spanish in 
essence, has been performed in Cuba since his intelligent 
and lively piano concerto. Carlos Borbolla still com- 
poses his very individual sones and piano pieces, but I do 
not believe he has yet turned to symphonic works. 

As for José Ardévol. he has become definitively Cuban. 
In his Suite cubana, performed by the Havana Philhar- 
monic under Juan Jose Castro in 1948, and in several 
series of piano works written in the past two years, he has 
achieved a superb synthesis of the island’s various musical 
forms, using to the full their rhythmic and expressive 
possibilities with a clear, spare, carefully drawn style. 

Ardévol’s presence and his work have been a tre- 
mendous spur to Cuban music. Now that the time for 
discussion and polemics is over, it is obvious that present- 
day Cuban music revolves around his Renovation Group 
and the generation it helped form. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE POETS 


‘Truk ports are the guardians of the state,” wrote Wentworth 
Dillon. Many American countries have acknowledged the services 
of their bards by issuing stamps in their honor. 

Cuba has paid tribute to three of her poets, all of them heroes 
in the long struggle for independence. Most famous is statesman- 
poet José Marti, who died fighting for his country’s freedom and 
whose name has become Cuba’s symbol of liberty. An earlier 
martyr was Gabriel de la Concepeién Valdés. His lyrics were 
thoroughly scanned by the Spanish for subversive lines, and he 
was in and out of jail several times before he was finally shot 
in 1844 at the age of 35. Another well known poet of the same 
period was José Maria Heredia. For his part in a revolt against 
the Spaniards in Cuba, José Heredia was exiled to the United 
States. Later he went to Mexico, where he furthered his coun-* 
try’s plans for revolution before he died at 35, almost penniless. 

The centenary of one of Latin America’s greatest men, Argen- 
tina’s Bartolomé Mitre, is commemorated with a blue five-centave 
stamp. Known principally as a statesman, historian, and military 
leader, he wrote poetry in his younger days and translated classics 
like Dante’s Divine Comedy. Another combination statesman and 
man-of-letters was Adolfo Ballivian of Bolivia. During the stormy 
mid-nineteenth-century he fought as legislator, president, and gen- 
eral to preserve his country’s liberal constitution. A brown one- 
centavo stamp depicts the prolific Ballivian. 

Chile has an attractive 40-centavo issue commemorating the 
0th anniversary of the birth of the great Spanish writer, Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra. A small gray Uruguayan issue honors 
Juan Zorilla de San Martin (1855-1931). His patriotic ode La 
Leyenda Patria is considered the beginning of a sort of poetic 
renaissance in his country. His masterpiece is the epic poem Tabaré. 

In 1941 Nicaragua issued a handsome stamp marking the 25th 
anniversary of the death of the great Rubén Dario, messiah of the 
modernist movement in Spanish America. His Azu/ (1888) set the 
stage for the movement, and his Prosas Profanas represented its 
zenith. His finest work, Cantos de Vida y Esperanza, appeared in 
1905, showed a new feeling of freedom, simplicity, and strength. 

The portrait of José Batres Montafar graces a three-centavo 
Guatemalan stamp. Batres Montifar, who died in 1844 in his 
youth, made a name as author of Tradiciones de Guatemala, a 
collection of humorous stories in verse rated among the best pro- 
duction of Spanish American writers of his generation. 

In 1949 —one-hundredth anniversary of the premature death of 
Edgar Allen Poe—the U.S.A. issued a three-cent stamp in his honor. 

Remigio Crespo Toral, who appears on a stamp from Ecua- 
dor, was generally recognized before his death in 1939 as dean 
of Ecuadorean poets. Besides poetry, he wrote pamphlets, essays, 
and articles covering a wide ran + of subjects. 

Part of the proceeds from a 0 ~. Dominican Republic 
stamp bearing the picture of Salomé Urena will go toward a new 
building for the country’s National Library. Salomé Urefia dis- 
tinguished herself both as a writer of passionately patriot 
and as a pioneer in higher education for women. 


NEW ISSUES 


The first new issue to arrive under the arrangement with Haiti 
(see “Stamps,” Americas, November 1949), has been received by 
the PAU Philatelic Division. A black five-centime stamp, it com- 
memorates the bicentenary of Port-au-Prince. This is one of a 
series of eight stamps, identical in style and value, differing only 
in color. 
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THE RETURN OF CUAUHTEMOC © 
(Continued from page 11) 


foundations. The work was slow because two later altars 
had been built over the original main altar. The excava- 
tion revealed a stone mound and, in front of it, a wall of 
white adobe—evidently of very ancient construction, for 
white adobe has not been used for centuries. 

The exploration went on, with mounting expectation in 
the town. On September 23, around the stone mound, 
under a stucco cover, two skeletons were found, sur- 
rounded by pieces of pottery and objects in obsidian. 
Two days later a limed surface was laid bare—the work 
of a human hand. 

September 26 dawned. It was the eighth day of excava- 
tion. During the morning the bar struck a heavy stone 
slab, some 24 by 30 inches across. Below was another 
slab of the same size. When it was lifted up, a cloud of 
penetrating gases suddenly rushed up into the church. 

It was 1:30 p.m. By now the church was full of people. 
Under the slab was a copper plaque and a spearhead. 
Her eyes wet with tears, Eulalia Guzman slowly read the 
inscription engraved on the copper disc. It said “1525” 
at one side, under a cross. On the other side, “1529.” 
Below: “CoaTEMO” (one of the early spellings of 
Cuauhtémoc), and under that glorious name, “Rey e S.” 
(“King and Lord”). . 

Ixcateopan was delirious with joy. Church bells pealed 
out the call. Eulalia Guzman had to go outside to show 
the public the find. Then she returned to the church to 
classify the objects found in the deep grave. There were a 
piece of skull and other crumbling bones; 29 metal beads; 
a perforated jade bead; three half beads of amethyst; a 
crystal, apparently a diamond; remains of seeds: a thin 
metal ring, another wide one, and various other objects 
which were duly listed and described. 

A few days after the discovery, Minister of Education 
Manuel Gual Vidal had the Institute name a committee 
of experts to probe the authenticity of the remains. It 
was made up of Ignacio Marquina, Director of the 
National Institute of Anthropology and History; Dr. 
Eusebio Davalos Hurtado, anthropologist and Secretary 
of the National School of Anthropology and History; Dr. 
Javier Romero, a fellow anthropologist; Dr. Silvio Zavala, 
Director of the Chapultepec Museum of History; Prof. 
Carlos Margain, archeologist; architect Alfredo Bishop 
of the Bureau of Colonial Monuments; Lt. Col. Luis 
Tercero Urrutia and Maj. Roberto Tapia, chemical 
engineers; and photographer Luis Limon. They pro- 
ceeded to the scene of the find and a few days later an- 
nounced a negative verdict, but Professor Margain would 
not sign the report. The bones appeared to be those of 
some five people, including a woman and two children. 
The committee concluded that the documents were not 
written in the manner of the sixteenth century nor was 
the inscription on the copper plaque. It gave no decision 
on the antiquity of the metal objects found along with 
the bones. There was no proof, the committee concluded, 
that these were the remains of the great King. The 
decision was not final, however, and Senorita Guzman’s 


investigation was to go on. Press comments attacked the 
committee’s report as too hasty and criticized the in- 
vestigation’s lack of laboratory analysis. 

The Bank of Mexico, which had supported the authen- 
ticity of the Motolinia documents, issued a long report 
on November 30, backing up the claim that this really 
was Cuauhtémoc. Chemical evidence was offered of the 
documents’ antiquity. In conversation with newspaper- 
men, a Bank official admitted that handwriting analysis 
is often inconclusive even with contemporary signatures, 
but maintained that chemistry knows better. Geological 
evidence was offered to show the similarity of the mineral 
deposits on the slabs to those found at another site near 
Ixcateopan. The lack of foundations under the altar was 
cited as ruling out the possibility that the bones could 
have been planted there through a tunnel; for digging 
would have collapsed the whole structure. Additional 
details on the purity of the copper of the disc and the 


Village priest who received original documents from 
Dr. Rodriguez 


degree of oxidation of the metals found was put in 
evidence. The whole report made a strong case for the ; 


antiquity of the find, but gave little direct proof, other 
than the documents, of whose bones were involved. -Still 
the Bank stood its ground for a “genuine” verdict. Mean- 
while, samples of the bones were sent to Chicago for 
radiation tests to determine their age more accurately. 
At this writing, the report of the analysis is not yet avail- 
able. 

Perhaps we shall never know for certain whether these 
bones—or which of them—are those of Cuauhtémoc. But 
the controversy could not dampen the ardor of the Mexi- 
can people, who felt a new surge of the vitality of their 
land. Or the enthusiasm of the charming discoverer, who 
went right on with the investigation, aware that the find 
in Ixcateopan held a higher significance: it had made the 
Mexicans once more profoundly aware of an ancestor of 
whom they could be justly proud. 
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eceiving guests at the opening of U Administration Building are OAS 
Youncil Chairman Luis Quintanilla, Secretary General and Mrs. Alberto Lleras, 
Assistant Secretary General and Mra. William Manger 


State Department protocol officer Charles Spruchs 
(lejt) and Guatemalan Chargé d’ Affaires Francisco 
Linares Aranda greet Dr. Antonio Goubaud- 
Carrera, new Ambassador of Guatemala 


television show, which depicted PAU activities 


Silvio Zavala, History Commission Chairman, 
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FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY 


RECOMMENDED By Pru Devon, Producer-Commentator, 
“Nights in Latin America,” Radio Station WQXR, New 
York; and Evans Clark, whose well-known record library 
supplies most of the music. 


1. FIESTA EN CASA E SINO JUANCHO Puerto Rican Seis. 
LAS FLORES DE Mi JARDIN Puerto Rican Aguinaldo. 
Victor 23-1322 


These two Puerto Rican selections are completely characteristic 
of the jibaro, or country man. Melodically, there is a close bond 
with rural Colonial Spain. The instrumentation, with guitar and 
cuatro and with emphatic but delicate perciission supplied by 
various gourd scrapers and rattles, is typically Puerto Rican. The 
seis is a swift dance-song, and the aguinaldo the native Christmas 
carol. Both are performed with complete authenticity and lilting 
rhythm. 


2. LA MANCORNADORA Mexican Cancion Ranchera. EL 
ADOLORIDO Mexican Corrido. Victor 23-1231 


La Mancornadora is a very old favorite, which has had the dubious 
honor of appearing up here as Rose of the Rancho. It is one of 
those good, reliable songs in vals tempo that often survive count- 
less novelties. Both sides are sung by the Hermanos Rosas, 
accompanied by the well-known Mariachi Vargas de Tecalitlan. 
The corrido is briskly paced and features falsetto singing, so 
typical of Mexican country songs. 


3. BIGOTE DE GATO Cuban Guaracha. CALLATE Cuban 
Victor 23-1219 


This excellent instrumental disc features the lively and sophisti- 
cated two-piano team of Carta and Cabiati. Both sides are top 
dance numbers, enhanced by the scintillating rhythmic group 
that accompanies the pianos. 


Rumba. 


4. MUSIC OF PERU Ethnic Folkways Library 1415 


There has long been a great dearth of authentic Andean record- 
ings available in this country. The eccasional one that has, been 
released is invariably difficult to track down. In this easily obtain- 
able recent Ethnic album, however, serious students, both of 
primitive music and of indigenous cultures, will find an absolute 
gold mine of fascinating listening. With the album comes an 
authoritative booklet prepared by Harry Tschopik, Jr., of the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York, under whose 
direction the music was recorded. Included in the album are such 
forms as the marinera, yaravi, huayno, and vals criollo. You can 
hear clearly and identify instruments typical of the Peruvian 
highlands: the harp, various flutes including the panpipes, and 
the charango guitar made from an armadillo shell. Particularly 
striking numbers are the yaravi (or sad lament) about the cap- 
tive bird and the lively dance collaguas, traditionally performed 
by the Aymara Indians in a pantomime of weaving with huge 
spindles. Any well-rounded library of superior and authentic 
Latin American folk music certainly should have this album. 


5. BARLOVENTO Venezuelan Baile Barlovento. EL TRA- 
FICO Venezuelan Guasa. Victor 83423 


The dance from Barlovento sounds as if it were recorded on the 
streets at carnival time. The gay and lively tune is sung and 
played against a background of the noises of a festive crowd. 
The guasa on the other side is much less hearty, but quite charm- 
ing, with men’s voices, and strings in staccato, so characteristic 
of the Venezuelan joropo. 


5. RITMO AFRO-CUBANO. SMC Pro-Arte 2517-2520 


In these four new unbreakable recordings of extremely interest- 
ing primitive music, eight different types of Afro-Cuban rhythms 


feature a battery of percussion instruments with solo and anti 
phonal chants. Chano Pozo and Vidal Bolado throw themselves 
with abandon into the performance. 


6. PASCUALA ABAJ Guatemalan Son Chapin. SOL EN LA 
TARDE Guatemalan Tango. Victor 23-0568 


Naturally the Son Chapin is the side mpre typical of Guatemala, 
since it is the country’s most characteristic dance form. The 
tango on the other side is played so slowly that it has little in 
common with one from Buenos Aires, but makes for pleasant 
listening. 


7. VUELVE A MIS BRAZOS Mexican Bolero. SABOR 
AMARCO Bolero. Victor 23-1419 


Tito Guizar not only lends his rich voice to the songs on this 
record; he helped write them. Vuelve a mis Brazos has a lovely, 
haunting melody you will find yourself humming. Sabor Amargo 
is none other than good old O Sole Mio set to bolero rhythm 
and given typically Mexican lyrics. 


SPORTING BLOOD 


IF PRESENT-DAY DISPUTES between peoples were settled 
in the same way as one that took place in Mexico four 
hundred years ago, there would be no need for atomi 
bombs, battleships, or any of the other military para- 
phernalia that overburden modern nations’ budgets. 

Maybe you think that the Jack Dempsey-Gene Tunney 
fights were the greatest boxing spectacles of all time. Or 
the championship matches of Jess Willard or Joe Louis 
But legend tells us that the most terrific bout of all took 
place long before the Marquess of Queensberry rules 
were drawn up. The prize was not a champion’s belt or 
a million dollars but—a kingdom. 

The site of the present city of Querétaro was the ring 
for this amazing match on July 25, 1531. Don Fer- 
nando Tapia was advancing on the Indian settlement at 
the head of a band of mail-clad conquistadors. 

The Otomi Indians who lived there were accustomed 
to all manner of hardships and self-sacrifice, but their 
chief knew that their bows and arrows could not avail 
against the Spaniards’ horses and guns. So he proposed 
a fist fight as the only fair way of battling on even terms. 
The Spanish leader proved he was a good sport by accept- 
ing the chivalrous proposal. The conquistadors laid down 
their arms and armor and met their noble opponents 
man to man. 

The Otomis may not have known all the intricacies 
of the left hook, uppercut, jab, and bolo punch, but they 
were well schooled in the manly art of self-defense. The 
empire-building caballeros found it more fun than spear- 
ing tame deer, and the local warriors were not ashamed 
of taking a beating in fair contest. Apparently a good 
fight was had by all. 

By sundown there were plenty of bloody noses and 
cauliflower ears on both sides, but the Indians had to 
admit they'd had enough. If we can believe the tradi 
tion, they showed themselves good losers and the Span- 
iards were equally gracious victors. Don Fernando 
played the role of host, and the Otomis joined their con- 
querors in a display of good sportsmanship. Together, 
they spent the night dancing and drinking toasts to their 
Charles V. in far-off Madrid.—Gene Karst 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS ? 


Answers on Page 47 


1. Stern-wheeler steamboat on the Colom- 
bian river that is the country’s main artery 
of commerce. Can you name the river? 


= 

2. Nuts popular when roasted in the 
United States, eaten raw or roasted in their 
native West Indies. They grow in an edible 
fruit as shown here, and the juice of the 
“apple” is sometimes fermented to make an 
alcoholic beverage. Are the nuts Brazils, 
almonds, or cashews? 


“we 

3.. As you can see from the map, Brazil 
touches every other South American coun- 
try except two. Which are they? 


4. Lithograph shows a Mexican laborer 
cutting leaves of henequen. Is this product 
used for a national drink, industrial fiber, 
chewing gum, or shoe soles? 


“we 

5. Big round felt hats are typical head- 
gear for the Indians of Otavalo, whose Satur- 
day markets are popular with tourists seek- 
ing beautiful woolen textiles. Are these 
Andean people Guatemalans, Ecuadoreans, 
or Peruvians? 


= 

6. These young priests are boarding a 
train that climbs the Andes to Huancayo in 
what South American country? 


7. Architectural School of the University 
of Montevideo on Artigas Boulevard in the 
capital of . Fill in the blank 
with the name of the country. 


8. Famous twin-towered church in pic 
turesque town between Mexico City and the 
coast resort of Acapulco. Is it Guanajuato, 
Taxco, Atzcapotzalco, Tlacochahuaya, Mixi- 
quiahuala, Coatzacoalcos, or Tula? 


“we 

9. Some of the most colorful horsemen in 
South America are the Chilean huasos, in 
their flamboyant ponchos and traditional cos- 


tumes dating from colonial days. Is a huaso ° 


a pok aver, a cowboy, « ourier ? 

a polo player, a cowboy, or a courier SE aes 
10. While the driver of this Paraguayan . 

ox cart speaks and understands Spanish, he 

normally talks with his contemporaries in 

another language. Is it Guarani, Aymara, 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Acustin Cue Canovas, author of 
“The Return of Cuauhtémoc,” is his- 
tory professor at the Escuela Normal 
Superior de México (Teachers Col- 
lege). At 36 he has published three 
books: Historia del Capitalismo (His- 
tory of Capitalism), Historia Social y 
Econémica de México (1521-1810) 
Social and Economic History of 
Vexico), and a companion volume on 
Mexican sociai .nd economic history 
(1810-1854). He is a weekly contribu- 
El Nacional, and has represented the Teach- 
College Mexican history congresses and at the Second 
National Congress of Teacher Training in 1947. Born in Villaher- 
mosa, Tabasco, he was educated in Mexico City, getting his law 
degree at the National University and later studying at the 
Teachers College 


Carpentier, who wrote the 
icle on Cuban music, started study- 
z architecture when he entered the 
University in his native Havana. But 
soon found himself sidetracked into 
erature and music, and for six years 
wrote musical criticism for Havana 
newspapers. In 1928 he packed up 
and went to Paris. There he continued 
to write on music for French peri- 
odicals. On the side, he also 
worked with composers Darius Mil- 
|, Marius Frangois Gaillard, Amadeo Roldan, and Alejandro 
Garcia Caturla on ballet librettos and texts for cantatas and 
comic operas. Back in Cuba in 1939, he was appointed director 
of the Ministry of Education’s radio station. Since 1945 he has 
been living in Venezuela, where he teaches the history of culture 
at the School of Plastic Arts. Though his chief interest is music, 
his extensive literary production includes two novels, published 
in Spain and Mexico, He has contributed articles to the conti- 
ipal musical publications. 


nent’s principa 
Tiny Carmeca Teyapa, who writes 
/ about her native Lima in this issue, 
has already done enough studying, 
traveling, and working to fill one life- 
time. She pored over her books from 
7 a.M. to 10 p.m. every day until she 
got her bachelor’s degrees in law and 
the humanities, then went on for her 
doctorate in education, all at the Uni 
versity of San Marcos. At various 
times she taught psychology, logic, and 
history in three secondary. schools, 
was connected with the Peruvian Ministry of Education, and did 
social work, An Institute of Inter-American Affairs fellowship 
brought her to the University of Maryland in 1946 to study for 
her master’s degree in education. Since 1947 she has been a 
Pan American Union education specialist, working full time and 
taking classes toward another doctorate in education. She has 
traveled over the United States’ eastern seaboard from Florida 
to Canada, and through all the American Republics but Paraguay. 


Americas staff member Betry Witson, 
author of “Sun, Sand, and Gold,” has 
traveled in Mexico and Cuba where 
she found out what it’s like to be a 
irist. Born in Philadelphia, she was 
icated in its schools, finishing at 
University of Pennsylvania in Eng- 
sciences, and Spanish. 
ter she studied Spanish literature at 
National University of Mexico. 
tty worked with the Curtis Pub 
hing Company before coming to the 


1, social 


Pan American Union two years ago to join the Bulletin staff, a 
subsequently that of AMERICAS. 


Arkansas-born Rosert Owens, who wrote “Bilingual from 
Cradle,” was bitten by the language bug at an early age. | 
enthusiasm continued while he worked for his Bachelor and 
Master of Arts degrees at the University of Missouri and his 
Ph.D. at the University of Iowa, where he taught Spanish for 
four years. He was professor of romance languages at Howard 
College, Birmingham, Alabama, before heading for-San Anton 
Texas. There, since 1945, he has been chairman of Trinity L 
versity’s Foreign Language Department, and also Director 
Trinity Foreign Language School in Mexico City. He met 
wife Charlotte, an Oklahoman, at the National University 
Mexico, where they both studied for a time. 


Among this month’s book reviewers is Epocar SHerrietp Brici 
MAN, who reviews Dr. Anibal Sanchez Reulet’s book on cé 
temporary Latin American philosophy. Dr. Brightman, philosoy 
professor at Boston University’s Graduate School since 1919, v 
educated at Brown University and in Berlin and Marburg, G 
many. He has been lecturer at Harvard, Duke, Vanderbilt, O 
Wesleyan, and Southern Methodist Universities, University 
Michigan, Lowell Institute, and the Evangelical and Reforn 
Church's Theological Seminary. In addition to writing twelve bo« 
on philosophy, he has contributed to philosophical and religic 
journals. The editor of Americas’ Portuguese edition, ARMAN 
pe SA Pires, discusses Portuguese-American Speech. From Bb 
Horizonte, Brazil, he has studied American literature and t 
English language in the United States, and has done extens 
translation work. THro CREVENNA, the Pan American Union’: 
social science specialist, considers The Awakening Valley. 


HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL CALENDAR 
FOR APRIL 1950 


\PRIL IS AN interesting time tol visit Latin America as 
Holy Week. with all its colotful traditions, usually 
comes in that month. This year Easter falls on April 9 
Holy Thursday and Good Friday are legal holidays in 
many of the countries. Another hemisphere-wide April 
celebration is Pan American Day on the 14th, commemo- 
rating the founding of the: Pan American Union, now 60 
years old. 


BOLIVIA 


During the fortnight after Holy Week, the little town of Hu: 
holds a fair that draws 10,000 people and a variety of goods fre 
far and wide. Caravans of burros, mules, and oxen come from t 
Argentine pampas loaded with furs and hides. Cereals a 
brought from Tupiza and Sucre; fruits and cacao. from t 
Yungas; sugar, rice, and aguardiente from Santa Cruz; vicu 
and chinchilla furs from Lipez; and manufactured and import 
wares from La Paz, Oruro, and Potosi. 


BRAZIL 


Holy Week: Ouro Preto has some of the most interesting He 
Week customs in Brazil. The Palm Sunday procession drama 
cally reenacts the meeting between Christ and His Mother on t 
way to Calvary. On the evening of Good Friday a fair part 
the city’s pepulace participates in a solemn funeral cortége. A 
effigy of Judas is torn to bits and burned in the Holy Saturd 
procession, and on Easter Sunday morning the figure of Chr 
is carried triumphantly through the streets, preceded by a cole 
ful vanguard of nuns, priests, and children dressed as angels. 

April 21: This holiday honors Brazil's martyrs to liber 
symbolized in the figure of Joaquim José da Silva Xavier, 
Tiradentes, leader of the first movement for independence (1789 
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COLOMBIA 


Holy Week: There are interesting Holy Week observances in 
Bogota, Popayan, Tunja, Cartagena, and Mompés. fn the capital 
on Good Friday crowds begin to gather around noon in the Plaza 
Bolivar and Carrera Séptima to wait for the procession. This is a 
colorful spectacle in which men dressed in black and purple “San 
Benedito” costumes, with peaked hoods over head and face and 
pointed sandals, carry huge statues of Mary Magdalene, St. John, 
the Virgin Mary, and so on, all dressed in ancient and beautiful 
clothes. They are accompanied by contingents of boy scouts, 
little girls in white dresses and veils, seminarians in black cas- 
socks, and a large number of men and women in ordinary street 
clothes. Two bands, one near the beginning and the other near 
the end, play strange, solemn music. Last of all comes a huge 
black cross. Popayan’s observances, which attract people from all 
wer the country, are similar, include processions on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Holy Thursday, Good Friday, and Easter Sunday. 


CUBA 


Holy Week: The old city of Trinidad on the south shore of the 
sland is the principal center of Holy Week celebrations. The 
yrocessions that wind through its narrow streets resemble those 
»f towns in Andalusia, Spain. The town of Arroyo Arenas, ten 
miles west of Havana, stages impressive celebrations honoring the 
Feast of Jestiis Nazareno on Easter Sunday and Moriday, attended 
by 50,000-100,000 people. 


ECUADOR 


Holy Week: Elaborate Holy Week services in the Quito cathedral 
are highlighted by a procession led by the Archbishop. The 
nteriors of the city’s innumerable churches are resplendent with 
ornaments of gold, silver, and precious stones. Scenes depicting 
vents of the original Good Friday and Easter Sunday are erected 
n many of them. 


GUATEMALA 


loly Week rites are often mixed in the villages with pagan 
practices. In many villages during the week preceding Holy 
Week (called Semana de Dolores—Week of Repentance), passion 
lays are given with leading citizens taking part. Arches of 
flowers, fruit, vegetables, and stuffed animals are erected. Wed- 
nesday of Holy Week is the day of the Easter Market, when food 
ind flowers for the week are purchased. Thursday and Friday are 
important ceremonial days. In simple, realistic processions, vil- 
lagers escort Christ to a nearby hill on Holy Thursday evening to 
watch and pray with Him, and sorrowfully bring His bleeding 
body back to the church Good Friday night. By contrast, Satur- 
lay is a time of buffoonery and horseplay. The Quiché, Cakchi- 
jueles, and Tzutuhiles dress up a scarecrow as Maximon, who is 
ariously identified as Judas, Alvarado, or some landowner. He is 
nocked and jeered at throughout the week, and on Holy Satur- 
lay his will—a collection of crude satires and jokes—is read. 
[hen he is dragged about the streets at the heels of a mule, 
toned, beaten, cursed, and burned. 

April 25-30. State Fair at San Marcos. 


MEXICO 

Pre-Easter events open in Mexico with a Spring Festival in honor 
f the Virgin of Sorrows at Santa Anita, near Mexico City, on 
the Friday before Palm Sunday. Flower-decked canoes glide 
through the canal that used to connect Xochimilco with Mexico 
lity, and prizes are given for the best decorations. An important 
yood Friday observance is held in Tlacolula, with many native 
lances, including the splendid plume dance. At Zacuatilpam, 
lidalgo, the Good Friday procession features an image of Christ 
vith hinges permitting it to walk and kneel. Most impressive of 
he outdoor passion plays put on by the townsfolk of some vil- 
ages on Holy Thursday and Good Friday take place at Tzin- 
tzuntzan near Lake Patzcuaro in Michoacan and Ixtapalapa not 
far from Mexico City. On Saturday grotesque papier-maché 
figures of Judas, each packed with a bit of gunpowder, are set 
afire. Towns are filled with the sound of their explosions and 


with the noise of church bells announcing the end of the Lenten 
season. 


April 25-May 5: A ten-day spring festival in Aguascalientes 
honors the city’s patron, St. Mark. Dating from the 17th century, 
the festival features fireworks, bullfights, bazaars, parades, re- 
gional dances, athletic events, and art exhibits, with background 
music supplied by mariachi orchestras. 


PANAMA 


The best places to observe Panama’s Holy Week are the small 
towns of the interior such as Penonomé and Chitré. Women in 
full-skirted dresses and shawls and men in homespun montuno 
costumes come down from their mountain homes to participate. 
In the processions, children dressed as cherubs scatter flowers 
before the floats. Angels and devils wage mock battles on street 
corners. As in several other countries, effigies of Judas are burned 
on Holy Saturday. 


Answers to Quiz on Page 45 


Magdalena 6. Peru 
Cashews 7. Uruguay 
Ecuador and Chile 8. Taxco 
Industrial fiber 9. A cowboy 
Ecuadoreans 10. Guarani 


GRAPHICS CREDITS 


(Listed from left to right, top to bottom) 


Inside front cover Scott Seegers fife 
Pan American Airways 
Pavelle, Three Lions— Max W. Hunn 
Three Lions--F. Webster McBryde 
Earl Leaf, ' Rapho-Guillumette—-Max W. 
Hunn 
6 PAA—Pat Liveright, Black Star--Max W. Henn 
7 Jim Mitchell (2)-—-Earl Leaf, Rapho-Guillumette 
8 Julio Leén 
9 Aztecs of Mexico by George C. Vaillant-—-Servicio 
Grafico 
10 Nos. 1 and 4, Servicio Grafico—-Samuel A. Monta- 
sue—Julio Leén 
11 Servicio Gréfico——-C. Pérez—-Foto Mayo (2) 
3, 14, 38 Instituto de Pesquisas Tecnolégicas 
15 Eugen Berg Hassell 
16 Aspectos de Lima by Fabio Camacho—Eugen Berg 
Hassell—Three Lions 


21 Earl Leaf, Rapho-Guillumette 

22 Norte (bottom right) 

23 Nerte—Courtesy Orquesta Filarménica de la 
Habana 

24 Washington Post-—Courtesy National Gallery of 
Art (3) 

25, 26, 27, 28 Courtesy National Gallery of Art 

29 Scott Seegers 


34 The Awakening Valley 

36 The Horses of the Conquest 

87 Charles Perry Weimer, Three Lions 

41 Foto Mayo 

42 F. Adethardt (5)—Del Ankers (top right) 

43 F. Adethardt 

45 No. 4, Alfredo Zalee—Nos. 5 and 9%, Seott 
Seegers Nos, 6 and 8, Courtesy Grace Line-——-No. 
7. Fote Técnico, Montevideo—- No, 10, Harry 
Tornlinson 

Inside back cover Max W. Hunn 

Outside back cover Elena Hosmann 
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17 Eugen Berg Hassell—Aspectos de Lima 
18 Eugen Berg Hassell (2)—Scott Seegers = 
19 Seott Seegers—Eugen Berg Hassell 
20 No. 4, 300 Avios de Arte en Cuba rae 
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the pictures published in Amenicas. He got hold of the issue in 


gee ae which the Spanish cruelties were illustrated, in connection with 
TALKING TURKEY Loe the article by Carlos Davila, before she had a chance to censor it. 
Dear Sir: Personally, I never thought of Americas in connection with 
I have read with great interest the item entitled “Lo Importante children. 
es el Sabor,” [entitled “Turkey With Trimmin’s,” in the English iiteases is Marcella Hurley 
December edition] which appeared in the Jenuary Spanish Chicago, IL 
issue of AMERICAS, 
The source of the name “turkey” is shrouded in mystery. Cer- UBIQUITOUS IGUANA See 6.35 i 
tain of the earlier writers on natural history said that the bird Dear Sir: 2 
received its name from Turkey, “whence it was supposed to . . . Americas has discovered what most periodicals dedicated 
come!” but they were in error in such a surmise. It is most to Latin America never learned before: that U.S. audiences have 
probable that the bird’s own note was the origin, for, wild or become exceedingly indifferent to Latin America, since the writers 
tame, it goes about uttering, “turk turk turk.” on the subject were themselves dull and uninspired. But your 
The Gulf Coast Indians had their own names for this splendid selection of writers—those who know how to write and have 
bird and used its feathers for clothing. To the Choctaws the something to say—will raise this standard and may some day 
bird was a fakit, and they domesticated it. The first French- dissipate the lack of interest with which most North Americans 


regard the whole subject of Latin America. 

Scott Seegers’ “World Crossroads” (October 1949) was of 
special interest to me since he calls the rare Galapagos Islands 
iguana (Conolophus subscritatus) native to Panama, and writes: 
“Horrendous but harmless, the four to five-foot-long iguana makes 
good steak eating in Panama.” If Scott Seegers really found this 
utterly unique iguana alive in the jungles of Panama, he has com- 
pletely wrecked one of the firm tenets of Charles Darwin's theory 
of evolution. 


speaking settlers called the turkey a Cog d’Inde, sometimes a 
Poule d’Inde; \ater the bird became a Dindon or Dinde Sauvage, 
derived from d’Inde. Meleagris is from the Latin and means 
“guinea fowls”; gallopavo in the same language means 
“cock peafowl.” 

There are many ways of hunting this bird. But the favorite 
method is that of “calling,” using a mechanical device to entice 
the cock to where the hen is supposed to be. But these suspicious 
birds are quick to detect the counterfeit in the sounds emitted. 
The hunter or his caller must know “turkey talk,” too. In other 
words, you'll have to “talk turkey” to be a success in this kind of ; New York City 
hunting—the origin of that expression. The figurative meaning is 
to talk of the business at hand, to speak the truth, arrive at par- 


Victor W. von Hagen 


ticulars immediately, 
as Joseph T. Hogan , 
New Orleans, La. 

LANGUAGE TOOL | 

Dear Sir: 


As a member of the Advisory Board of the Pan American 
Council of Chicago, and a regular reader of Americas, I should 
like to tell you how much I enjoy the Spanish edition. Such a 
publication serves a double purpose, for it not only gives exceller 
information and interesting reading, but enables those with 
real and active interest in the language to keep in constant touch 
with current Spanish. . . . 

Martha Ann Mann 
Chicago, 


KINDERGARTEN CLASSIC 


Reader von Hagen is right. Conolophus subscritatus mistakenly 


Dear Sir: an given Panamanian citizenship in our October issue was, it seems, 
. It has given me great satisfaction to encourage my friends picked on the basis of his commanding presence, as compared to 

.. to read Amenicas, ... So far I have had few criticisms. . . . iguana tuberculata, shown above as he was photographed ignomini- 
One was from a woman whose son, age six, takes great delight in ously handcuffed in the Panama City market. Darwin .is safe. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 

The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specializéd Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects. of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides Americas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation, the Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 
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